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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Problem  Statement 

A comprehensive  synthesis  of  Phases  I through  VI 
of  Peace  Hawk,  which  encompasses  the  sale  of  F-5  aircraft 
and  logistics  support  to  Saudi  Arabia,  does  not  exist.  A 
previous  thesis  on  Peace  Hawk  Phases  I,  II,  and  III  was 
completed  in  1974  (25).  Since  that  time,  an  extension  of 
Phase  III  and  three  additional  phases,  Peace  Hawk  IV,  V, 
and  VI,  have  been  implemented.  Documentation  of  these 
additional  phases  is  in  the  form  of  letters  and  directives, 
program  descriptions,  executive  summaries,  and  DD  Forms 
1513,  and  is  maintained  by  separate  offices  of  primary 
responsibility  within  Headquarters  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command  (HQ  AFLC) , the  San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center 
(SA-ALC),  and  the  Aeronautical  Systems  Division  (ASD)  of 
Air  Force  Systems  Command  (AFSC) . Continuity  of  Peace 
Hawk  management  within  HQ  AFLC  has  been  broken  by  recent 
changes  in  personnel  responsible  for  the  program.  These 
changes  have  made  an  integrated  perspective  of  Peace  Hawk 
difficult  to  achieve. 
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PuiDose  and  Justification 


Peace  Hawk  warrants  a comprehensive  synthesis  by 
virtue  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  concept  which  it 
reoresents.  This  concept  entails  the  sale  of  extensive 
logistics  support  systems,  along  with  the  hardware,  to 
expanding  "third  world"  allies  and  friendly  nations  whose 
economic  capability  of  purchasing  complex  defense  systems 
temporarily  exceeds  their  technological  base  for  support- 
ing them.  The  management  of  the  logistics  support  portion 
of  these  sales  has  become  a critical  factor  in  securing 
the  sales,  follow-on  buys,  and  the  resultant  defense  ties 
between  the  seller  and  buyer  (52s 325),  A comprehensive 
synthesis  of  Peace  Hawk  written  from  an  independent  view- 
point is  needed,  at  the  expense  of  summarizing  many  of  its 
separately  documented  technical  aspects,  to  provide  an 
integrated  case  study  which  will  be  of  value  to  managers 
of  foreign  military  sales. 

The  need  for  a comprehensive  synthesis  has  been 
reinforced  by  the  conclusions  of  a 1974  Security  Assistance 
Impact  Study  conducted  by  Major  General  H.  L.  Price,  former 
Director  of  Military  Assistance  and  Sales  (LGF)  at  Head- 
quarters United  States  Air  Force  (HQ  USAF) . The  first 
item  listed  among  the  actions  recommended  to  the  Air  Staff 
was  I 

1.  There  is  a need  for  a keen  awareness  throughout 
the  Air  Force  of  security  assistance  objectives, 
responsibilities,  and  benefits.  To  achieve  this 
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awareness  repecitive  use  of  internal  Air  Force  infor- 
mation channels,  Air  University  coverage  of  the  sub- 
ject in  professional  military  education  courses  and 
undating  of  appropriate  USAF  directives  is  required 

[3'3:51.; 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  present 
an  FMS  case  study  which,  coupled  with  a previous  School  of 
Systems  and  Logistics  thesis,  provides  a comprehensive 
synthesis  of  the  management  structure  and  functions  of  the 
Peace  Hawk  program  to  dace.  In  addition,  the  study  exam- 
ines the  program's  effectiveness  in  the  light  of  the  Peace 
Hawk  objectives  of  enabling  die  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force 
(RSAF)  to  obtain  F-53/E/F  aircraft  and  to  achieve  the  max- 
imum degree  of  self-sufficiency  in  all  facets  of  F-5 
operations,  training,  and  support, 

Ob  iectives 

The  objectives  of  this  thesis  arei 

1.  To  synthesize  an  FMS  case  study  which  presents 
the  management  structure  and  functions  of  Peace  Hawk  Phases 
I through  VI. 

2.  To  examine  the  effectiveness  of  this  management 
structure  and  its  functions  against  the  Peace  Hawk  objec- 
tives of  enabling  the  RSAF  to  obtain  F-5B/E/F  aircraft  and 
to  achieve  the  maximum  degree  of  self-sufficiency  in  all 
facets  of  F-5  iperacions,  training,  and  support. 

3.  To  highlight  Che  unique  features  of  the  Peace 
Hawk  program  and  its  environment. 
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1.  '.vliac  is  Che  historical  background  of  Peace 

Hawk? 

2.  How  has  the  Saudi  Arabian  environment  imoacted 


upon  the  success  of  Peace  Hawk  objectives? 

3.  'ivhac  management  roles  have  HQ  USAF,  AFSC,  AFLC, 
and  Northrop  Corporation  (Northrop)  had  in  Peace  Hawk? 

4.  What  have  been  some  of  the  problems  encountered  i 

in  Peace  Hawk,  and  what  lessons  have  been  learned  which 

may  be  anplicable  to  similar  FMS  programs  in  the  future? 

Definition  of  Terms 

Foreign  military  sales.  The  sale  of  defense  articles  and 
services  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  to  foreign 
governments.  This  term  does  not  include  sales  made 
directly  to  foreign  governments  by  United  States  (U.S.) 
firms,  unless  such  sales  involve  credit  provided  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  DCD  (28:30). 

. 

In-country . Cne  or  more  of  the  locations  within  Saudi 
Arabia  with  which  Peace  Hawk  is  involved,  including 
A1  Khobar  (the  location  of  SA-ALC  Dec  22),  Riyadh  (HQ  RSAF) , 
and  Dhahran,  Taif,  and  Khamis  Mushayc  Air  Bases. 

Logistics . All  services,  supplies,  and  equipment  items 
required  to  support  a given  weapons  system.  This  term 
will  be  used  to  include  construction,  maintenance, 
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cransoortation,  training,  supply,  operation  of  facilities, 
and  any  other  services  required  to  render  a weapons  system 
efficient  and  effective  (63:4). 


Military  assistance  program.  The  transfer  of  defense 
articles  and  services  to  friendly  foreign  countries  on  a 
non-reimbursable  basis.  This  term  does  not  include  foreign 
military  sales  (32:3). 

Non- standard  sunoort.  Equipment,  subsystems,  support,  and 
training  items  which  are  not  used  by  the  U.S.  military, 
but  are  manufactured  in  the  L'.S.  and  sold  to  friendly 
foreign  nations. 

■N'orthroo . The  Xorthrop  Corporation  or  any  of  its  divisions 
or  subsidiaries  involved  with  Peace  Hawk,  including  .\orthrop 
Aircraft  Division,  George  A.  Fuller  Company,  Aircraft  Ser- 
vices Division,  Page  Communication  Engineers,  Inc.,  and 
Northrop  Worldwide  Aircraft  Services,  Inc. 

Peace  Hawk.  This  term  designates  one  or  more  of  a series 
of  separate  foreign  military  sales  made  by  the  L. S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  the  country  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  lead- 
ing contractor  has  been  Northrop,  and  the  sales  have 
included  primarily  F-5  aircraft  and  related  support  systems 
ranging  from  base  construction  to  training  programs. 
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Security  assistance . The  transfer  of  defense  articles  and 


services  to  friendly  foreign  countries  under  authority  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  of  1963.  This  term  includes  annual  supply 
of  defense  materiel  and  services  furnished  on  a non- 
reimbursem.ent  basis  to  eligible  foreign  countries  (>!ilitary 
Assistance  Program),  sales  of  defense  materials  and  ser- 
vices to  eligible  foreign  countries  on  a reimbursement 
basis  (Foreign  >!ilitary  Assistance),  and  the  granting  of 
economic  assistance  which  may  be  used  for  budgeting  support 
for  defense  and  security  purposes  (Security  Supporting 
Assistance)  (76tl-2). 

Background 

The  sale  of  military  equipment  and  services  to  for- 
eign governments  has  increased  since  the  early  1970 ’s 
(2l!l4).  In  the  period  from  1970  to  the  end  of  1975, 
foreign  military  arms  sales  totaled  some  29,5  billion  dol- 
lars (2!41).  This  sales  figure  represented  an  increase 
from  approximately  one  billion  dollars  in  1970  to  a high 
of  approximately  11  billion  dollars  in  1974  (2j41).  This 
increase  in  foreign  military  sales  has  been  due  largely  to 
the  increasing  self-sufficiency  of  countries  which  orig- 
inally accepted  arms  from  the  U.S.  as  grant  aid  (50:40). 
These  countries  can  now  afford  to  purchase  arms,  or  to 
buy  them  with  the  help  of  credit  funds  annually  authorized 
and  aopropriated  by  Congress  (50»40). 
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Saudi  Arabia  has  been  one  of  the  countries  which 
has  purchased  military  equipment  and  services  from  the 
L'.S,  in  an  attempt  to  update  and  modernize  its  military 
forces  (15:137-33),  This  military  modernization  by  the 
Saudi  Arabians  is  one  of  the  major  objectives  in  their 

overall  plan  to  catapult  their  underdeveloped  desert  king-  i 

dom  into  the  twentieth  century  (9:39).  A preliminary 
listing  by  Ivewsweek  magazine  of  the  20  countries  which 
signed  the  largest  FM3  agreements  with  the  U.S.  during  fis- 
cal year  1976  revealed  that  Saudi  Arabia  was  the  leading 
purchaser.  Slightly  over  2.5  billion  dollars  worth  of 
purchase  agreements  had  been  signed  by  the  Saudis  in  fis- 
cal year  1976  (2:41). 

An  outgrowth  of  the  military  modernization  by 
Saudi  Arabia  has  been  Peace  Hawk.  This  program  has 
involved  the  sale  of  Northrop  F-53/E/F  aircraft  and  logis- 
tics support  including  maintenance,  training,  and  facility 
construction  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  goverrjnent.  The  objec- 
tives of  the  program  have  been  to  enable  the  Saudis  to 
acquire  the  F-5  aircraft  and  to  achieve  ma.ximum  self- 
sufficiency  in  all  facets  of  F-5  operations,  training, 
and  support.  Initially,  the  Peace  Hawk  program  concept 
was  to  consist  of  three  phases  and  each  phase  was  to  be 
negotiated  separately  (64 j 65;  66).  The  program  has  since 
been  expanded  to  include  three  more  phases,  Peace  Hawk  IV, 

V,  and  VI  (see  Figure  1).  Phases  I and  II  involved  the 
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Peace  Hawk  Program 


delivery  of  20  F-53  and  30  F-5E  aircraft,  respectively 
(34:1-1).  In  addition,  both  Phase  I and  Phase  II  included 
initial  spare  parts  necessary  to  support  the  aircraft  for 
one  year  (34:1-1).  Phase  III  involved  follow-on  support 
for  these  aircraft  and  consisted  of  tiaintenance,  trainirig 
of  TTiaintenance  personnel,  major  construction  by  the  U.S. 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  minor  supply  activity  (34:1-1). 
Northrop  Corporation  was  designated  as  the  contractor  for 
the  in-country  support  (34:1-1).  In  August  of  1975, 

Phase  III  was  extended  to  include  support  services  for 
additional  supply  augmentation,  long  lead  time  construction, 
and  transition  from  Phase  III  to  Phase  V (34:1-1).  Phase 
IV,  currently  ongoing,  consists  of  the  procurement  of  40 
F-5E  aircraft,  20  F-5Fs,  2 simulators,  an  extensive  air- 
craft systems  improvement  program,  and  support  of  these 
acquisitions  (34:1-2).  Phase  V,  also  currently  cngoirg, 
provides  for  additional  support  services  for  the  NbAF 
consisting  of  in-country  English  language  training,  main- 
tenance and  technical  training,  organizational  and  inter- 
mediate maintenance,  supply  modernization,  and  other  sup- 
nort  functions  (e.g.  operations,  bombing  ranges,  special 
vehicle  maintenance)  (34:1-2).  A DD  Form  1513  Letter  of 
Offer  and  Acceptance)  for  Phase  VI,  involving  procurement 
and  delivery  of  four  additional  F-5F  aircraft,  was  signed 
in  January/  l'^77  ( 70). 
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Data  sources.  Data  for  this  thesis  was  deriveu  primarily 
from  written  communications  and  unstnactured  interviews 
with  individuals  knowledgeable  in  the  i.  eace  Hawk  crogram. 
.'.'ritten  communication  sources  consisted  of  inter-  and 
intra-command  messages  and  letters,  proj-r^ct  contracts, 

DD  Forms  1513,  nroject  officers'  m.emoranda,  statements  of 
work,  AFLC  Peace  Hawk  status  briefing  materials,  minutes 
of  Peace  Hawk  conferences,  and  unpublished  research  papers 
on  Peace  Hawk.  DCD  and  USAF  publications  and  studies, 
such  as  -\F>!  400-3,  Foreign  Hilitarv  Sales,  and  Securi  tv 
Assistance  Impact  Studies  also  were  utilized.  Pecent  news 
articles  from  periodicals  such  as  Tim.e,  Newsweek . and 
U.3.  ?.'ew3  and  .I'orld  Report  and  from  professional  journals 
such  as  Aviation  Peek  and  Space  Technology,  National 
Defense , Defense  llanagement  Journal,  and  Commanders  Digest 
also  have  been  used. 

Unstructured  interviews,  both  personal  and  via 
telenhone,  were  conducted  with  knowledgeable  individuals 
from  AFSC,  AFLC,  and  the  Air  Force  Acquisition  Logistics 
Division  (AFALD),  who  are  presently  or  have  been,  involved 
with  Peace  Hawk,  Some  of  these  individuals  included  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Nichard  C.  Solte  and  Mr.  Charles  L.  otock- 
hauser  from  AFLC j Mr.  Orlie  Lee  from  AFALD;  Captain  John 
Shedd  from  .iFSC;  and  Mr.  Tom  riigginbotham  from  the  Davton 
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-■'.■orchrcp  Worldwide  Aircraft  Services,  Inc. 
(ir.vASI).  Lieutenant  Colonel  Solte  is  Chief  of  the  Peace 
Hawk  Division  at  the  San  Antonio  Air  Lo^cistics  Center. 

^'r.  Stockhauser  is  the  Chief  of  the  directorate  of  Inter- 
national Loaistics/Special  Projects  at  HQ  AFLC . Hr.  Lee 
was  the  Chief  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Division  (MI^.S)  of  the 
Directorate  of  Mid-East  Programs  (HIM)  at  HQ  AFLC.  Soth 
'•'r.  Stockhauser  and  Mr.  Lee  have  been  involved  VN?ith  Peace 
Hawk  since  its  beginning.  Captain  John  Shedd  has  been  the 
A?SC  Country  Manager  for  Saudi  Arabia  since  1973,  'Ir.  Hig- 
ginbotham is  a Senior  Logistics  Specialist  in  the  Dayton 
Suoport  Group  of  .V.VASI  located  at  HQ  .\FLC.  This  group  is 
responsible  for  monitoring  research,  development,  acquisi- 
tion, and  other  identifiable  activities  relating  to  Peace 
Hawk.  It  is  also  responsible  for  tracking  the  status  of 
requisitioned  supply  items  for  Peace  Hawk  (l7) . Prior  to 
this  job,  Mr.  Higginbotham  was  in  the  USAF  and  w’orked  on 
Peace  Hawk  while  serving  as  Chief,  International  Logistics/ 
'Weapons  Systems  Activation  Division  at  HQ  ;AFLC.  All  of 
these  individuals  have  made  numerous  trips  to  Saudi  Arabia 
in  support  of  Peace  Hawk. 


Procedures . Information  was  selected  from  the  data  out- 
lined according  to  the  following  two  criteria: 

1.  Pelevance  to  the  research  problem,  the  research 
questions,  and  the  objectives  stated.  This  "relevance" 
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was  decermined  by  the  best  judgment  of  the  researchers  as  ; 

heavily  influenced  by  the  views  of  the  experts  cited.  Data  ! 

of  oossible  importance  obtained  from  written  sources  was  ' 

discussed  at  length  with  these  knowledgeable  individuals. 

2.  Reliability,  considering  the  source.  Relia- 
bility of  information  v;as  determined  by  the  best  judgment 

of  the  researchers.  This  determination  was  based  on  the  j 

comparison  of  multiple  sources  for  consistency  and  the  j 

careful  examination  of  all  sources  for  currency.  Informa- 
tion obtained  from  interviews  with  knowledgeable  individ- 
uals was  assessed  for  reliability  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual's depth  of  experience  with  the  Peace  Hawk  program 
and  comparison  with  program  documentation. 

Plan  of  Presentation  for  the  Thesis 

Chanter  I;  Introduction.  This  chapter  states  the  problem, 
the  pumose  and  justification  of  the  thesis,  defines  terms, 
outlines  objectives,  and  sets  forth  research  questions  to 
be  answered  by  the  thesis.  It  contains  a brief  introduc- 
tory overview  of  Peace  Hawk  and  the  significance  of  the 
program. 

Chapter  II ; Saudi  Arabia;  The  Peace  Hawk  environment. 

This  chapter  addresses  the  Saudi  Arabian  environment,  the 
country  and  its  culture,  education,  government,  and 
economic  and  social  conditions.  It  contains  a brief 
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sum^.ary  of  Saudi  Arabia's  defense  status  and  its  stratc-^ic 


situation.  Primary  sources  were  unpublished  Air  .var  Col- 
lege and  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  research  papers, 
the  Area  Handbook  for  Saudi  Arabia,  articles  from  various 
news  magazines,  and  interviews  with  DCD  personnel  who  have 
vlsLcod  Sslidi  Airsbls  oir  b3V0  b 0 0 n 


Chanter  II I i Evolution  of  Peace  liawlc;  Phases  I,  II,  and 
III . This  chapter  chronologically  traces  the  development 
of  Saudi  Arabia's  military  connections  with  the  U.S.  from 
the  origin  of  Peace  Hawk  through  the  actual  sale  of  P-5 
aircraft  and  logistics  support.  Because  Peace  -iawk  Phases 
I,  II,  and  III  were  created  extensively  in  a earlier  thesis 
effort  (25),  these  phases  are  summ.arized . Events  associ- 
ated with  Che  completion  of  chose  phases  which  occurred 
after  the  termination  of  the  previous  thesis  effort  are 
noted . 


Chanter  IV ; Peace  Hawlc  *:anagement  Structure.  This  chap- 
ter discusses  the  Peace  Kav/k  management  structure  and 
organization.  Many  organizations  have  had  active  roles 
in  Peace  Hawk,  including  the  Department  of  Defense  (DvD), 
II\J  USAF,  APSC,  AFLC,  the  United  States  Military  Training 
Mission  (USMTM)  in  Saudi  Arabia,  SA-ALC,  SA-ALC  Detach- 
ment 22,  Che  Northrop  Corporation,  and  the  Peace  Hawk 
Project  Office  of  the  .Poyal  Saudi  Air  Force.  The  func- 
tions of  each  organization  and  how  they  have  impacted 
Peace  Hawk  are  addressed. 
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Chancer  V:  Peace  Hawks  Phase  III  Extension  and  Phases 


IV,  V,  and  VI.  This  chapter  chronologically  relates  the 
evolution  and  major  events  of  Peace  Hawk  Phase  III  exten- 
sion and  Phases  IV,  V,  and  VI.  Primary  emphasis  throughout 
these  phases  is  placed  on  logistics  management  and  the 
interrelationships  necessary  to  assure  continued  success- 
ful achievement  of  P.SAF  objectives  under  the  Peace  Hawk 
program . 

Chapter  Vis  Peace  Hawk  Problem  Areas.  This  chapter  dis- 
cusses some  of  Che  problems  encountered  during  the  imple- 
mentation of  Peace  Hawk  and  notes  changes  which  were 
implemented  in  response  to  some  of  these  problems. 

Chapter  VII;  Conclusions  and  Recommendations.  This 
chapter  summarizes  the  major  findings  of  the  research 
effort,  addresses  their  significance,  states  resulting 
conclusions,  and  makes  recommendations  for  future  thesis 
effort  on  Peace  Hawk  and  related  areas.  The  research 
questions  initially  set  forth  are  answered  in  this 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  II 


SAUDI  ARABIA:  THE  PEACE  HA'.v-K  ERYIRCI.MERT  t 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  the 
reader  with  an  insight  into  the  operating  environment  of 
Peace  Hawk.  To  understand  Saudi  Arabia  today,  and  con- 
sequently the  adaptive  structure  of  Peace  Hawk,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  understand  the  country  in  terms  of  its 
culture.  This  culture  is  deeply  rooted  in  history,  reli- 
gion, and  geography,  without  some  knowledge  of  which  one 
cannot  have  an  appreciation  for  the  struggles,  problems, 
or  progress  of  present  day  Saudi  Arabia,  or  of  Peace  Hawk. 

Country 

Saudi  Arabia  is  more  than  three  times  the  size  of 
Texas  (46:72)  and  occupies  an  area  covering  four-fifths 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (11:1-1).  This  desert  kingdom 
(see  Figure  2)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jordan,  Iraq, 
and  Kuwait;  on  the  east  by  the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the  south 
by  Yemen;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Red  Sea  (47:316).  The 
physical  environment  of  Saudi  Arabia  can  be  character- 
ized as  being  very  rough  and  inhospitable  for  human  habi- 
tation. There  are  rugged  mountains  in  the  extreme  western 
part  of  the  country,  lava  formations  in  parts  of  the  west- 
central  portion,  and  most  of  the  remaining  land  is 
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sand-covered  and  consists  of  the  great  deserts  of  the 
Rub  al  Kahli  (Empty  Quarter),  the  Nafud,  and  the  Uahna 
(79.9) . 

The  climate  of  Saudi  Arabia  can  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  American  Southwest  with  summer  temperatures 
sometimes  exceeding  120  degrees  over  much  of  the  country 
(42.1-2).  Temperatures  decrease  rapidly  at  night  and 
occasionally  drop  below  freezing  in  midwinter  along  the 
northern  frontier  and  in  the  mountains  along  the  western 
coast.  These  temperature  extremes  coupled  with  exces- 
sively high  humidity  (often  100  percent  for  extended 
periods)  along  both  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea  coasts 
add  to  the  discomfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saudi  Arabia 
(11.1-2).  Saudi  Arabia  has  no  permanent  rivers  or  bodies 
of  water  (79.17),  and  rainfall  is  scarce,  averaging  four 
inches  or  less  over  most  of  the  country  (79:16).  The 
harshness  of  terrain,  extremes  of  climate,  and  the  scarcity 
of  water  have  resulted  in  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
country  being  suitable  for  agriculture  (79.9).  These  fac- 
tors have  resulted  in  a population  distribution  which 
varies  from  almost  none  in  the  desert  areas  to  very  high 
densities  located  in  towns  along  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  and  oases  in  the  interior  (79.9). 

Early  History  and  Religious  Base 

For  at  least  3,000  years  Arabia  has  been  sparsely 
peopled  by  Semitic  Arabs,  nomadic  Bedouin  camel  herders. 
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and  seminomadlc  sheepherders  and  goacherders  (79»1,25). 
According  to  ancient  traditions  (79:48),  the  Arabs  orig- 
inally were  descended  from  a northern  stock  and  a southern 
stock.  The  southerners  supposedly  descended  from  Kimyar, 
son  of  Qahtan,  and  are  generally  agreed  to  be  the  true 
Arabs.  The  northerners,  supposedly  descended  from  Abraham, 
through  his  son  Ishmael  and  his  descendant  Adnan,  are 
called  the  assimilated  Arabs.  Though  rivalry  between  mem- 
bers of  the  two  groups  was  significant  in  early  Islamic 
times,  it  is  of  little  consequence  today  except  on  the 
southern  fringes  of  the  country. 

The  Prophet  Mohammed  was  born  into  a tribe  of  the 
northerners  in  Mecca  in  AD  570.  Troubled  by  social  inequi- 
ties and  heterodox  religious  practices  of  his  fellow  Mec- 
cans, he  retired  from  managing  caravans  to  religious  study, 
and  began  preaching  a stern  monotheistic  and  egalitarian 
religion  based  in  part  on  the  teachings  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  In  622,  Mohammed  and  his  small  band  were 
forced  by  persecution  to  flee  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  After 
eight  years  of  conflict,  however,  the  Meccans  accepted 
Islam,  Mohammed  returned  to  Mecca,  and  the  Kaaba  (House 
of  God)  of  Mecca  (to  which  Arabs  had  pi Igriraraaged  for  wor- 
ship since  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Ishmael)  became  the 
religious  center  of  Islam.  The  Kaaba,  today,  is  the 
holiest  place  in  the  world  to  some  465  million  Arabs 
throughout  the  world,  one  million  of  whom  travel  there 
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annually  co  nay  homage  (31:753).  3y  the  time  of  ;'iohamined ' s 

death  in  AD  632,  most  of  the  peninsula  had  been  won  to  ' 

Islam  through  diplomacy  or  military  conquest.  .vithin  20 

years  of  "ohammed's  death,  the  Islamic  armies  had  decisively 

defeated  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  armies  and  had  gained 

control  over  a vast  territory  from  Tripoli  in  Xorth  Africa 

to  the  eastern  limits  of  Persia  (79:27).  j 

The  effect  of  Mohammed  and  Islam  on  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  cradle  and  center  of  Islam,  is  profound.  Five  tim.es 
a day  the  entire  population  with  few  exceptions  bows  on 
the  ground  facing  Mecca  and  prays  to  God.  Public  law  in 
Saudi  Arabia  is  the  religious  law  or  "Sharia,"  which  was 
derived  from  the  Koran,  the  teachings  of  Mohammed,  (The 
"Sharia"  has  been  suoplemented  somewhat  in  recent  years  by 
royal  decrees  in  order  to  meet  new  situations,  such  as 
industrial  accidents  [4:13].)  It  is  rare  that  conversing 
Saudis  will  utter  more  than  a sentence  or  two  without  some 
reference  co  God.  The  words,  "There  is  no  God  but  God" 
and  "'lohammed  is  the  messenger  of  God”  are  inscribed  on 
Saudi  Arabia's  national  flag.  An  extremely  orthodox  sect 
of  Moslems,  the  U’ahabis,  who  have  considerable  influence 
with  Che  government,  are  responsible  for  insuring  chat  the 
tenets  and  practices  of  Islam  are  strictly  observed.  Reli- 
gious policemen,  the  Mutaween,  normally  render  public  on- 
the-spot  beatings  to  enforce  c.hese  practices  upon  such 
offenders  as  men  Vv^ich  long  hair  and  women  with  exposed 
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legs.  In  the  face  of  rapid  modernization  of  his  country, 
hovv’ever,  the  late  King  Faisal  was  able  to  make  many  bal- 
ancing adjustments.  He  terminated  government  subsidation 
of  the  Mutaween,  though  he  allowed  them  to  continue  to 
enforce  religious  laws  on  a voluntary  basis.  The  King  has 
been  able  to  make  such  adjustments  because,  besides  being 

the  central  figure  in  the  Saudi  Arabian  government,  the  I 

head  of  state,  and  the  commander- in- chief  of  the  armed 
forces  and  police,  he  is  also  the  religious  leader  (79:viii). 

His  power  receives  much  of  its  strength  and  solidarity  from 
his  operating  according  to  " . . . principles  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  consciousness  and  understanding  of  the  people  L4;l7]"; 
however,  it  is  limited  by  restrictions  of  custom  and  law. 

The  main  theme  of  the  Islamic  religion  is  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  God.  Though  Moslems  worship  exactly 
the  same  God  that  Jews  and  Christians  do,  and  though  their 
religion  was  revealed  through  the  same  line  of  prophets, 
including  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Jesus,  they  believe  the  full 
and  final  revelation  of  God  to  man  was  given  to  Mohammed 
and  later  embodied  in  the  Koran  (4:12),  The  potent  effect 
of  the  Islamic  religion  on  Saudi  Arabia  can  be  summarized 
by  the  following  quotation: 

Devout  Moslems  hold  that  religion,  law,  commerce, 
and  social  policies  are  inseparable.  Islamic  law 
embraces  the  whole  range  of  personal  and  social  life. 

It  tells  the  believer  how  to  live  righteously  and  the 
community  at  large  how  to  conduct  its  affairs,  spiri- 
tual and  temporal.  Saudi  Arabia  is  still  officially 
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rroverned  accor  11::^^  to  the  Koran  and  Sharia  law.  The 
King  is  theoreticallv  bound  to  rule  in  accord  with 
Koran  and  tradition  ^4s Id], 


History  of  Saudi  Arabian  Government 

The  unity  Arabia  had  experienced  under  Mohammed 
deteriorated  into  warring  tribes  and  independent  tov^-ns . 

As  a result  of  Arabia's  subjection  after  I5l7  to  the  Ltto- 
m.an  Empire,  only  Mecca  (as  a result  of  >;oslem  pilgrimages) 
and  the  Ted  Sea  coastal  area  had  any  contact  with  the  out- 
side world  for  three  centuries,  .-.hile  the  Lttom.ans  were 
engaged  in  wars  with  Austria,  Russia,  and  Persia,  however, 
their  power  to  patrol  the  Red  Sea  area  was  considerably 
weakened.  An  internal  consolidation  of  power  was  promoted 
by  a religious  movement  led  by  Mohammed  Ibn  Abd  al-'.vahha'D  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  W’ahdiab,  shocked  by  the  deviations 
from  Koranic  teachings  of  Mohammed,  started  preaching  a 
puritanical  form  of  Islam  aimed  at  returning  to  the  strict 
teachings  of  the  Koran.  In  accordance  with  these  sam.e 
teachings,  major  crimes  are  punished  today  by  beheading, 
alcohol  is  forbidden,  women  are  veiled  in  public,  there 
are  few  movie  theaters,  tlie  law  requires  that  adulteresses 
be  stoned  to  death,  and  a hand  is  cut  off  after  the  third 
conviction  for  theft  (44:30) . Emir  Mohammed  Ibn  Saud, 
the  founder  of  the  present  ruling  dynasty  (and  a son-in-law 
of  .vahhab)  embraced  Wahhab's  doctrines  and  attracted  a 
large  gedouin  following  which  was  fanatic  in  support  of 
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che  Wahhabi  religious  movemenc.  Saud  captured  Riyadh  in 
1764  and  established  his  supremacy  throughout  central 
Arabia  by  a web  of  conquests,  marriages,  and  alliances. 
After  his  death  his  son,  Abd  al-Aziz,  extended  Saud's 
conquests  toward  the  peripheries  of  the  peninsula,  built 
fortified  garrisons  outside  the  towns  he  captured, 
appointed  district  governors  to  collect  taxes  and  recruit 
soldiers,  and  centralized  important  decision  making. 

Abd  al-Aziz 's  son,  Saud,  who  succeeded  him  in  1303,  cap- 
tured important  cities  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  including 
Mecca  and  Medina,  occupied  most  of  the  peninsula  and 
parts  of  Iraq,  and  invaded  Syria.  The  Ottomans,  aware 
chat  their  empire  was  threatened  by  Saudi  expansion,  called 
upon  Che  Ottoman  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  cnash  the  Saudi- 
Wahhabi  Empire.  After  the  death  of  Saud  and  the  succession 
of  his  son  Abdullah,  Egyptian  armies  recaptured  the  Red 
Sea  coastal  area,  razed  the  Saudi  capital,  and  beheaded 
Abdullah  (79i3l). 

Ottoman  control  over  central  and  western  Arabia 
continued  through  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
British  influence  increased  along  the  southern  and  eastern 
coasts.  During  this  century.  Central  Arabia  was  an  arena 
for  violent  personal  rivalries  among  powerful  tribal  fam- 
ilies. These  rivalries  were  fostered  by  the  Turks  as  a 
means  of  consolidating  their  power.  By  the  lace  1380’s, 
however,  the  Saud  and  Rashid  families  emerged  as  the  most 
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powerful  contenders.  In  1902,  under  the  leadership  of 
22  year  old  Ibn  Saud,  the  Sauds  overpowered  a much  larger 
Rashidi  force  to  capture  Riyadh.  Gaining  the  support  of 
neighboring  Bedouin  tribes,  Ibn  Saud  had  expanded  his  rule 
throughout  Central  Arabia  (the  Nejd)  by  1904.  Shortly 
afterwards,  eight  Ottoman  battalions,  supported  by  artil- 
lery, joined  the  Rashidi  forces  but  were  routed  by  Ibn 
Saud's  mobile  desert  fighters.  As  a result  of  this  Saudi 
victory,  many  sheiks  who  were  formerly  neutral  gave  their 
loyalty  to  Saud.  By  1906  the  remaining  Ottoman  troops  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Central  Arabia,  and  the  Rashidi  forces 
had  been  overwhelmingly  defeated.  By  1913,  Ibn  Saud  had 
driven  the  Ottoman  Turks  from  the  cities  of  the  oil  rich 
eastern  Persian  Gulf  area  (Al-Hasa)  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

These  victories  left  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  control  of  the 
Hejaz  and  Asir,  and  the  western  Arabian  cities  of  Mecca, 
Medina,  Taif,  and  Jidda.  The  British  Empire  exerted  con- 
trol of  most  of  the  southern  and  Persian  Gulf  coasts 
(79.32-35) . 

Unification  of  Saudi  Arabia 

To  gain  loyalty  between  local  tribes  and  villages 
which  had  long  been  at'  war  with  each  other,  Ibn  Saud 
found  a unifying  force  in  religion.  He  sent  Wahhabi  mis- 
sionaries to  the  various  tribes  and  encouraged  the  Bedouins 
to  settle  in  agricultural  communities  founded  on  and 
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governed  by  Wahhabi  religious  precepts.  Then  he  recruited 
armed  forces  from  among  these  communities,  which  became 
known  as  Ikhwan  (brethren).  Within  a few  years  such  set- 
tlements numbered  60  and  sheltered  some  40,000  nomads.  In 
1916,  Ibn  Saud  ordered  all  Bedouin  tribes  to  join  the 
Ikhwan  and  pay  tax  to  him.  He  required  the  tribal  sheikhs 
to  attend  a school  of  Islamic  law  and  religion  at  the 
Riyadh  Mosque.  When  the  sheikh  of  an  Ikhwan  tribe  completed 
his  religious  instruction,  he  was  often  given  a house  in 
Riyadh,' and  was  thus  kept  under  close  supervision  to  ensure 
his  allegiance.  It  was  said  that  the  Ikhwan  could  be  com- 
pletely mobilized  within  four  days  with  25,000  men  under 
arms  ( 79 i 3 5) . 

In  the  early  months  of  World  War  I,  the  British 
sought  Che  support  of  the  Saudi  forces  against  the  Ottomans 
and  their  Rashidi  allies.  The  British  recognized  Ibn 
Saud's  rule  and  granted  him  a monthly  subsidy  of  5,000 
pounds,  in  return  for  an  understanding  that  he  would  renew 
the  war  with  the  Rashidi.  [^It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
it  was  at  this  time  that  Colonel  T.  E.  Lawrence  (Lawrence 
of  Arabia)  achieved  renown  through  the  Ottoman  defeat  at 
Aqaba. 1 In  decisive  battles  in  1919,  1920,  1921,  and  1925, 
Ibn  Saud  and  his  son,  Faisal  (the  lace  King  of  Arabia), 
defeated  the  Ottoman  forces  under  Hussein,  thus  accomplish- 
ing complete  Saudi  rule  over  the  remainder  of  previously 
Ottoman-controlled  lands.  Subsequent  Ikhwan  raiding 
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adopced  his  children,  and  brought  the  surviving  male  mem- 
bers of  Che  Rashid  family  to  his  capital,  Riyadh,  as  hon- 


ored guests.  His  son,  Faisal,  v/as  left  to  act  as  Viceroy 


of  the  Hejaz,  Though  Ibn  Saud  had  abolished  tribal  raiding 
in  order  to  promote  unity  among  the  tribes,  during  the  lace 
1920 ’s  he  was  forced  to  almost  completely  decimate  his 
Ikhwan  forces  in  order  to  reestablish  control  over  their 
raiding  excesses  ( 79 j 36-40).  In  September  of  1932,  Ibn 
Saud  proclaim.ed  his  country  to  be  called  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Discovery  of  Cil 

The  most  far-reaching  event  in  the  modem  history 
of  Saudi  Arabia  was  the  discovery  of  oil  in  the  1930 's. 

In  1933,  King  Ibn  Saud  granted  wide-ranging  concessions  to 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  renamed  the  Arabian  American 
Oil  Company  (Araraco)  in  1944,  (Aramco  is  now  jointly  owned 
by  Saudi  Arabia,  Texaco,  Exxon,  Mobil,  and  standard  Oil  of 
California  ^_46i72],)  The  first  oil  well  began  producing 
in  1933;  however,  oil  production  was  suspended  during  World 
War  II.  This  suspension  and  a concurrent  stoppage  of  pil- 
grimage traffic  caused  economic  hardship  in  the  country. 

The  United  States  provided  stopgap  economic  aid  by  including 
Saudi  Arabia  in  the  Lend-Lease  Program  and  by  allocating  to 
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the  Saudis  a portion  of  United  States  wartime  loans  to  | 

Great  Britain.  In  return  for  U.S,  military  equipment  and 
advisers,  King  Ibn  Saud  allowed  the  United  States  to  build 
and  lease  an  airfield  at  Dhahran.  In  March  1945,  following 

1 

February  discussions  with  President  Roosevelt  aboard  a ship  i 

in  the  Red  Sea,  King  Ibn  Saud  also  declared  war  on  Germany. 

(The  discussions  between  the  two  leaders  had  centered 
around  the  United  Nations,  oil  developments,  and  the  Pales- 
tinian question,  on  which  Roosevelt  promised  to  take  no 
stand  without  first  consulting  with  the  Arab  states.) 

Though  Saudi  Arabia  later  opposed  the  creation  of  a Jewish 
state  in  the  Middle  East,  its  military  participation  in 
the  1946-48  Palestine  War  was  minimal  (79i4l). 

Saudi  Arabia  Under  Saud  and  Faisal 

The  expansion  of  oil  production  and  oil  technology 
after  the  war  fostered  Arabian  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment, as  well  as  a continued  strengthening  of  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Ararcco  was  highly  responsible  for 
these  strengthened  relations. 

Political  and  economic  change.  Recognizing  the  need  for 
more  fully  developed  governmental  administration,  Ibn  Saud 
established  a Council  of  Ministers  in  October  1953.  He 
further  divided  the  power  he  had  held  as  King  by  naming 
his  eldest  son,  Saud  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz,  heir  to  the  throne 
and  commander- in- chief  of  the  armed  forces.  Ibn  Saud 
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named  his  second  son,  Faisal,  foreign  minister  and  governor 
of  Hejaz.  The  following  month  Ibn  Saud  died.  After  King 
Saud  ascended  to  the  throne,  he  appointed  Faisal  prime  min> 
ister  as  well  as  foreign  minister,  and  created  new  minis- 
tries of  commerce,  education,  information,  and  agriculture. 
He  increased  expenditures  for  schools,  roads,  communica- 
tions, urban  development,  and  facilities  for  the  holy  pil- 
grimages. With  ultimate  control  of  the  nation's  wealth 
belonging  to  the  King  and  the  royal  family  (44:35),  King 
Saud  exhibited  almost  boundless  generosity,  using  the 
rapidly  increasing  oil  revenues  for  both  official  obliga- 
tions and  unofficial  gifts.  In  1956,  King  Saud  postponed 
renewing  the  U.S.  lease  to  Dhahran  Air  Base.  (This  lease 
was  finally  renewed  in  1957;  however,  the  Saudi  government 
refused  to  extend  the  lease  upon  its  termination  in  1962.) 
Ke  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  Great  Britain  and 
France,  banned  oil  shipments  to  the  two  countries,  and 
granted  $10  million  to  Egypt  when  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Israel  invaded  Egypt.  Oil  shipments  and  diplomatic 
relations  were  later  restored,  but  relations  with  Egypt 
steadily  worsened.  By  1958,  expenditures  exceeded  receipts 
and  Saudi  Arabia's  financial  position  had  become  precari- 
ous. In  March  1953,  the  princes  of  the  Saud  family  forced 
King  Saud  to  relinquish  full  power  over  the  country's 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  to  Crown  Prince  Faisal,  who 
immediately  subjected  government  finances  to  strict 


accountability,  restored  the  country  to  financial  health, 
and  increased  the  executive  powers  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters. Though  differences  over  policy  matters  between 
King  Saud  and  Crown  Prince  Faisal  resulted  in  Faisal's 
resignation  in  1960,  Faisal  was  reinstated  in  1962  and 
also  assumed  the  position  of  commander- in- chief  of  the 
army.  He  abolished  slavery,  reorganized  local  government 
and  justice,  and  proposed  new  legislation  regarding  educa- 
tion, social  security,  and  labor.  In  March  1964,  Faisal 
had  King  Saud  accept  a decision  by  the  royal  family  and 
the  Ulema  (body  of  Islamic  religious  leaders)  which 
removed  the  Royal  Guard  from  Saud's  personal  command  and 
placed  it  under  the  Minister  of  Defense  and  Aviation  (MGDA) j 
he  abolished  the  royal  court,  and  cut  the  King's  income  in 
half  ( 79 : 42-46) . 

After  March  1964,  Faisal  was  in  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  continued  to  press  his  modernization  program, 
improving  education,  developing  communication  facilities, 
introducing  television,  broadening  industrialization,  and 
planning  dramatic  improvements  in  agriculture.  The  Ulema 
issued  a legal  decision  in  November  1964  deposing  Saud  and 
pledging  allegiance  to  Faisal  as  King.  The  Council  of 
Ministers  confirmed  the  deposition  and  the  army,  several 
provincial  governments,  and  tribal  sheikhs  followed  suit 
in  pledging  allegiance  to  King  Faisal.  King  Faisal  then 
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officially  recombined  the  positions  of  king  and  prime  min- 
ister and  retained  both  (79:42-46). 


Social  structure.  The  deposition  of  King  Saud  illustrated 
the  importance  to  the  King  of  maintaining  a consensus  among 
the  royal  family,  (which  is  approximately  5,000  members 
strong),  the  Ulema,  and  the  important  tribal  sheikhs.  Tra- 
ditional tribal  leadership  in  Saudi  Arabia  is  vested  in  a 
sheikh  who  usually  has  been  the  headman  of  the  leading 
lineage  of  the  tribe.  His  possession  of  authority  implies 
good  heredity  and  respected  personal  qualities  more  than 
personal  power  or  superiority.  He  regulates  disputes 
within  the  tribe,  makes  decisions  on  affairs  of  mutual 
interest  to  its  members,  and  represents  the  tribe  in  its 
relations  with  the  government  and  outsiders.  But,  he 
retains  his  position  by  holding  regular  open  councils  for 
the  conduct  of  tribal  business  and  maintaining  an  informal 
consensus  of  the  sheikhs  of  lineages  within  his  tribe 
(79:62).  Much  of  the  uniting  influence  that  Ibn  Saud 
was  able  to  exert  over  the  divided  tribes  of  Arabia  was 
attributable  to  his  policy  of  patronizing  these  sheikhs. 

In  exchange  for  their  loyalty  to  him,  Ibn  Saud  recognized 
their  positions  of  leadership  and  t-nhanced  their  status  by 
granting  them  government  subsidies. 

Labor  force.  Though  Ibn  Saud  began  an  effort  which  was 
continued  by  King  Faisal  to  settle  the  Bedouin  tribes  in 
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permanent  communities,  it  was  estimated  as  late  as  1965 
that  50  percent  of  the  country's  population  was  still 
nomadic.  Another  25  percent  of  the  population  was  occu- 
pied in  sedentary  farming  on  one  percent  of  the  country's 
total  land  area  (79:203).  In  1965,  the  total  Saudi 
Arabian  work  force  was  estimated  to  be  a little  over  one 
million  persons.  This  figure  included  all  males  over  nine 
years  of  age.  An  estimated  75  percent  of  this  work  force 
was  considered  self-employed,  either  in  agriculture  or  as 
shop  keepers  or  artisans.  The  overwhelming  majority  was 
engaged  in  agriculture  as  herders  or  cultivators  with  the 
remaining  25  percent  of  the  work  force  engaged  in  wage- 
earning occupations.  This  segment  of  the  work  force 
engaged  in  wage-earning  occupations,  about  250,000  persons, 
included  about  150,000  government  employees.  The  remain- 
ing 100,000  persons  were  employed  in  small  craft,  trade 
and  service  establishments,  and  in  the  modern  industrial 
and  trade  sector.  Aramco  was  the  leading  industrial 
employer,  employing  over  10,000  Saudis  (79:258).  By  1973, 
an  average  Saudi  family  of  four  received  about  $1,500  to 
$2,000  a year,  which  was  barely  enough  to  live  on  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  Only  a handful  of  educated  Saudis,  mostly 
Aramco  and  government  employees,  earn  over  $5,000  (44:35). 
Between  the  wage  earners  and  the  royal  family,  there  is 
virtually  no  "middle  class"  in  Saudi  Arabia  (46:73). 
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Cll  and  the  Economy 


Saudi  Arabia's  oil  reserves  are  immense,  with 
proven  reserves  of  approximately  133  billion  barrels. 

These  reserves  are  about  twice  those  of  any  other  country, 
and  oil  experts  believe  that  the  actual  reserves  might  be 
as  much  as  five  times  higher  (44»23).  Scarcity  of  oil  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  has  caused  other  countries  to 
begin  to  search  for  alternate  energy  sources.  The  Saudis 
are  aware  of  this  and  are  determined  to  use  their  oil 
reserves  for  maximum  benefit  while  world  dependence  upon 
their  oil  remains.  Instead  of  cutting  back  on  oil  pro- 
duction in  order  to  make  their  oil  reserves  last  longer, 
they  have  embarked  on  a forced-draft  expansion  to  quadruple 
their  production  to  20  million  barrels  a day  by  1980 
(44i23).  ’.vhen  they  reach  this  goal,  the  Saudis  will  have 
passed  the  United  States  as  the  leading  world  oil  producer 
and  will  be  supplying  approximately  25  percent  of  worldwide 
demand  (44:28), 

Saudi  officials  realise  that  their  oil  reserves 
will  not  last  forever,  and  are  aware  of  the  future  possi- 
bility of  decreased  world  dependence  on  oil.  To  counter 
this  possibility,  they  have  given  high  priority  to  the 
industrialization  and  modernization  of  their  country  to 
helo  assure  future  sources  of  income.  Planning  Minister 
I sham  Mazer  made  the  following  statement: 
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We  have  five  to  eight  years  to  lessen  our  depend- 
ence on  oil  and  diversify  our  economy  before  the  world 
lessens  its  dependence  on  us.  There  isn't  a moment  to 
be  lost  [9i39], 

Despite  the  huge  modernization  and  industrializa- 
tion programs,  the  Saudi  government  is  preoccupied  with 
what  to  do  with  the  increasing  oil  profits.  They  liter- 
ally have  more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do  with  (44s28), 

Vodernization.  Aramco  has  played  a vital  role  both  in  the 
economic  development  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  strengthening 
of  relations  between  that  country  and  the  United  States. 

The  expansion  of  the  oil  industry  in  general  (which  pro- 
vided 85  percent  of  the  Saudi  government  income  in  1970) 
and  Aramco  in  particular  have  been  responsible  for  creating 
the  industrial  labor  force  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Between  1953 
and  1965,  Aramco  built  a deepwater  port  at  Damman,  a 
360-mile  railroad  connecting  Damman  with  Riyadh,  hospitals 
and  schools,  sanitation  and  security  facilities  for  the 
holy  city  of  Mecca,  and  modern  buildings,  roads,  and 
lighting  in  Jidda,  Mecca,  Riyadh,  Dhahran,  and  other  urban 
centers.  3y  the  raid-1960's,  Aramco,  on  request  from  the 
Saudi  government,  was  increasingly  assisting  in  projects 
totally  unrelated  to  oil  activities.  It  was  conducting 
feasibility  studies  on  a number  of  possible  industries, 
providing  advice  to  Petromin  (a  government  agency  created 
in  1962  to  oversee  petroleum  and  mineral  research,  pro- 
duction, and  marketing),  making  loans  to  other  industries. 
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ailing  in  che  development  of  electric  pov>?er  companies, 
and  handling  a land  reclamation  project  (79i4l). 

As  a result  of  increasing  oil  revenue  and  the 
goverrjT.ent ' s push  toward  production  diversification,  reduc- 
tion of  deoendence  on  oil,  higher  Saudi  emplo^/ment,  and  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  wealth  (40s43),  by  the  mid- 
1960 's  western  countries  and  companies  ocher  chan  che  L' . S . 
and  Aramco  were  becoming  significantly  involved  in  che 
Saudi  government's  economic  diversification  and  moderniza- 
tion program.  Several  German  and  Italian  firms  were 
assisting  in  che  construction  of  modern  roads;  a Swedish 
company  was  under  contract  to  install  a modern  automatic 
telephone  system;  French  companies  were  constructing  a 
broadcasting  station  in  Riyadh;  and  British  companies  were 
overseeing  che  construction  of  a steel  rolling  mill  in 
Jidda,  American  com.panies  ocher  chan  Aramco  had  also 
become  involved  in  Saudi  modernization  projects,  including, 
the  establishment  of  an  oil  refinery  in  Jidda,  an  ammonia 
plant  in  Damm.an,  and  various  water  development  projects, 
ether  projects  designed  to  diversify  the  econom.y  which  were 
begun  by  the  Faisal  goverrjment  between  1965  and  1970  include 
a match  factory  in  Riyadh,  a Tide  soap  factory  in  Jidda,  a 
paint  factory  in  Damman,  a glass  factory,  grain  and  milling 
facilities,  refrigerator  assembly  plants,  a water  desalina- 
tion plant  in  Jidda,  an  ammonia  and  sulphur  plant,  and  a 
nolyvinyl  chloride  plant  (79:255).  Though  construction 
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niaterials  to  build  these  facilities  had  to  be  imported 
initially,  local  enterprises  have  emerged  over  the  last 
two  decades  to  provide  cement,  cement  pipe,  cement  blocks, 
gynsum  wall  panels,  earth  bricks,  and  cut  marble.  Fac- 
tories producing  consumer  goods  such  as  mattresses,  fur- 
niture, shoes,  clothing,  soft  drinks,  and  salt  have  also 
emerged  (79:253).  Saudi  planners  recognize  the  only  way 
they  will  be  able  to  carry  out  their  overnight  industri- 
alization is  by  opening  their  doors  to  Western  business- 
men. But,  they  are  determined  to  let  foreign  companies 
in  only  as  partners  with  Saudis  in  joint  ventures  (9:40), 
and  they  insist  that  any  country  seeking  a contract  in 
Saudi  Arabia  must  provide  a training  program  for  Saudis 
(40: 54) . 

Expanding  labor  requirements.  The  rapid  expansion  of 
Saudi  Arabia's  industrial  sector  has  created  a serious 
shortage  of  trained  supervisors,  workers  skilled  in  new 
technologies,  and  educated  government  workers.  Few  Saudi 
industrial  workers  have  had  more  than  a minimum  amount  of 
training  and  experience.  The  rural  Arab  finds  it  difficult 
to  adjust  to  the  pattern  of  industrial  employment  with  its 
fixed  hours  of  work;  its  demand  for  steady,  repetitive 
activity;  and  its  requirement  for  relatively  long-term 
commitment  to  the  same  job.  As  a result,  few  Saudi  workers 
have  achieved  industrial  skills,  and  most  skilled  workers. 
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technicians,  and  managerial  personnel  have  been  brought 
in  from  abroad  (79:259).  It  has  been  Saudi  government 
policy  to  restrict  the  number  of  work  permits  issued  to 
non-Saudis  to  skills  not  possessed  by  the  Saudi  labor 
force.  (Three  thousand  Saudi  Army  officers  currently 
studying  at  American  military  schools  are  expected  to  begin 
providing  the  country  with  more  qualified  technicians  soon 
'9:40l.)  Even  so,  in  1965,  it  was  estimated  that  over 

30.000  non-Saudi  workers  (skilled  workers,  technicians,  and 
professionals)  were  required  to  supplement  the  Saudi  labor 
force.  3y  1970,  this  number  of  non-Saudi  workers  had  grown 
to  300,000,  and  it  is  estimated  chat  this  number  will  reach 

500.000  by  1980  (14: 51).  Araraco  had  led  the  way  in  provid- 
ing an  extensive  program  of  both  vocational  schooling  and 
on-the-job  training  which  had  permitted  it  to  increase  the 
•■ercentage  of  Saudi  employees  on  its  work  force  from 
c’.'ioroximacely  30  percent  to  80  percent  over  a l2-year 
period.  Though  a high  race  of  labor  turnover  had  previously 
hindered  Aramco ' s industrial  growth  and  the  development  of 

a skilled  labor  force,  by  1965  ctie  average  length  of  ser- 
vice of  Araraco's  Saudi  employees  was  14  years  (79:260). 

Even  so,  by  1975  Saudi  Arabia's  technical  elite  consisted 
of  only  2,500  men  who  had  studied  at  universities  abroad 
(9:40)  . 
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Zduratlon  and  training.  In  order  to  better  prepare  the 
Saudi  population  for  expanding  modernization,  and  to  pro- 
vide a native  labor  force  to  support  the  modernization  and 

( 4 

economic  diversification  efforts,  the  Saudi  government  has 
placed  considerable  emphasis  on  education.  In  the  five 
year  period  prior  to  1970  the  education  budget  increased 
by  47  oercent,  the  number  of  new  schools  increased  by  46 
percent,  and  the  student  population  in  primary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education  rose  by  35  percent,  148  percent,  and 
124  percent  respectively  (79:xi).  At  that  same  time  over 
35,000  adults  were  participating  in  a government  literacy 
program  which  has  since  been  expanded  by  way  of  television. 
Higher  education  is  easily  available,  and  most  of  the 
expenses  are  paid  by  the  government.  The  number  of  voca- 
tional schools  and  schools  for  girls  has  rapidly  increased. 
However,  as  has  been  indicated  by  the  increased  number  of 
non-Saudi  workers,  these  education  efforts  have  not  been 
able  to  supply  qualified  Saudi  workers  rapidly  enougii  to 
meet  increasing  labor  demands. 

At  present,  Saudis  are  readily  welcomed  into  wait- 
ing government  jobs  after  completing  only  a prim.ary  school 
education  (40:22),  which  a 1966  study  found  to  be  36  per- 
cent devoted  to  religious  education  (80:17).  Though  signi- 
ficant strides  have  been  made,  the  Saudis  have  begun  their 
modernization  efforts  a great  iJistance  behind  other 
nations.  In  1965,  the  literacy  rate  of  the  country  was 
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esctmaced  co  be  five  percenc  (79:102).  By  1970,  ten  per- 
cent of  the  working  population  had  a primary  school  educa- 
tion (30:3)  and  Saudi  Arabia  had  the  lowest  proportion  of 
trained  people  among  all  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
(30:16).  Traditionally,  women  have  remained  in  the  home 
or  have  shrouded  themselves  in  black  from  head  to  toe 
before  appearing  in  public;  only  a small  percentage  of 
this  ootential  labor  force  is  being  utilized  today.  Saudi 
men,  for  cultural  reasons,  are  opposed  to  manual  labor 
(though  they  will  work  as  drivers  and  heavy  machine  opera- 
tors) (4:27).  Traditions  have  hampered  modernization,  as 
evidenced  by  the  public  resistance  to  television  because 
of  the  Islamic  idea  that  it  is  immoral  to  produce  an 
image  of  the  human  body  or  as  evidenced  by  public  resistance 
to  the  education  of  women  (40:48). 

rvesternization  has  occurred,  however.  A few  women 
now  cover  only  the  upper  half  of  their  bodies  in  public 
and  display  fashionable  clothing  from  the  waist  down. 

Some  women  have  taken  office  jobs,  and  work  with  their 
faces  unveiled.  The  number  of  Saudi  men  doing  manual 
labor  is  increasing,  and  more  than  12,000  television  sets 
were  in  use  by  1970  (46:73;  79;x).  King  Faisal's  ability 
to  strike  a balance  between  tradition  and  modernization 
will  be  sorely  m.issed. 


'! 
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Saudi  Arabia  Under  Khalid 


r 


On  25  March  1975,  King  Faisal  was  shoe  to  death  by 
one  of  his  nephews.  In  the  process  of  quelling  a riot  over 
the  introduction  of  television  into  Saudi  Arabia  several 
years  ago,  a brother  of  King  Faisal’s  assassin  was  killed. 

Since  King  Faisal  had  ordered  the  riots  quelled,  his  nephew 
held  him  personally  responsible  for  the  death  of  his 
brother.  By  Arab  tradition,  he  had  vowed  to  revenge  his 
dead  brother  by  killing  Faisal.  The  assassin.  Prince 

Faisal  bin  >!usaed  bin  Abelaziz,  was  convicted  by  a Sharia  i 

court  and  publicly  beheaded  in  the  main  square  of  Riyadh.  j 

Before  the  death  of  Faisal  was  ever  announced,  the  senior  ' 

members  of  the  five  main  clans  of  the  royal  family  swiftly 
conferred  the  crown  on  Faisal's  half  brother,  Khalid,  who 

i 

had  served  as  deputy  prime  minister  under  King  Faisal  since  j 

1962.  Khalid  had  been  selected  by  the  royal  family  in  | 

! 

1965  to  be  Faisal's  successor  (40:16).  Another  half  j 

I 

brother,  Fahd,  was  designated  Crown  Prince.  Initial  diplo-  j 

matic  and  press  reaction  was  that  Khalid  would  be  a figure- 
head for  the  more  experienced  and  dynamic  Fahd.  Khalid 
was  considered  in  poor  health  (he  had  open  heart  surgery 
in  1972)  and  was  considered  to  have  a lack  of  interest  in 
government.  However,  two  years  have  elapsed  and  Khalid 
still  rules  (4:25). 


King  Khalid  and  Prince  Fahd  showed  chat  they  intend 
to  continue  the  modernization  of  Saudi  Arabia  started  by 
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Faisal.  In  July  1975,  chey  began  an  ambitious  five  year 
150  billion  dollar  program  for  the  development  of  their 
country's  Infrastnucture  which  Included  530  new  schools, 

103  new  hospitals,  4,355  kilometers  of  new  roads,  and  two 
new  universities  (4:47).  A modern  $500  million  inter- 
national airport  for  Jidda  is  one  of  thirteen  new  airports 
planned.  Irrigation  projects,  harbors,  desalination 
plants,  and  an  artificial  oasis  also  are  Included  In  the 
programmed  Improvements  (9:39). 

Among  planned  Industrial  Improvements  are  five 
new  oil  refineries  which  are  designed  to  give  Saudi  Arabia 
the  capacity  to  refine  more  than  half  of  Its  petroleum 
oroduction.  The  government  hopes  to  develop  a new  steel 
Industry  by  1979  and  a new  petrochemical  industry  by  1980. 
Studies  also  are  being  conducted  on  the  feasibility  of 
exploiting  Saudi  mineral  deposits  of  Iron  and  gold  (9:39-40). 
So  far,  the  five-year  plan  is  running  behind  schedule 
(14: 51)  due  to  an  extreme  shortage  of  trained  manpower  and 
the  cumbersomeness  of  the  growlr.g  Sauvdl  bureaucracy  (14:51; 
44:37). 

Current  Government  Structure 

The  government  of  Saudi  Arabia  today  is  a monarchy 
whose  constitution  Is  based  on  the  law  of  [slam,  or  the 
"Sharia,"  The  "Sharia"  prescribes  civil  as  well  as 
pious  rlphcs,  duties,  obllgatlor;s , an.  1 r’^'^oonslMlltl'^'s 
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which  apply  to  both  the  Kin^  and  his  followers.  Law  is 
revealed  and  not  created,  and  is  interpreted  by  the  Ulema 
(46:230) . 

All  power  rests  ultimately  with  the  King,  who  is 
chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  royal  family  by  con- 
sensus of  Che  royal  family  and  with  Che  sanction  of  the 
Ulema.  The  King  has  a Royal  Cabinet  which  functions  much 
like  a modern  executive  staff  in  providing  advice  on 
economic,  political,  and  social  problems.  In  addition,  a 
24-member  consultative  or  advisory  council  is  chosen  by 
the  King  from  among  prominent  citizens,  businessmen,  and 
professionals.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist,  in  an  advisory 
fashion,  Che  work  of  Che  Council  of  Ministers  (79:139). 

The  Council  of  Ministers  is  a legislative  body 
whose  members  are  appointed  by  the  King,  and  who  must 
swear  allegiance  to  the  King  prior  to  appointment  (79:140). 

The  Council  has  considerable  authority  for  the  supervision 
of  regional  and  local  government.  However,  Council  deci- 

) 

sions  are  subject  to  veto  by  the  King  unless  he  fails  to 
act  within  30  days  (43:230).  The  five  most  critical  min- 
isterial posts- -Interior,  Defense,  national  Guard,  Finance, 
and  Foreign  Affairs --are  currently  held  by  members  of  the 
royal  family  (40:13-15). 

The  current  government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  a civil 
service  structure.  All  business  connected  with  government 
employees  is  handled  through  Che  General  Personnel  Bureau. 
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This  civil  service  structure  is  now  undergoing  extensive 
revision,  but  when  designed  in  the  late  1950 's  it  consisted 
of  nine  civil  service  grades  below  the  ministerial  level. 
Grades  one  through  three  are  political  appointments  based 
on  recommendations  from  the  Ministers,  Jobs  in  other 
grades  may  be  obtained  based  on  qualifying  examinations. 

In  situations  where  there  are  more  jobs  than  there  are 
applicants,  those  with  school  certificates  may  waive  exam- 
ination (79:143) . 

Despite  the  large  government  structure,  a big 
obstacle  to  industrialization  is  inefficiency  of  Saudi 
officials.  Decision-making  is  a tortuous  process,  by 
'.v'estem  standards,  and  even  small  problems  are  likely  to 
be  taken  to  an  already  overburdened  King  (46:74). 

Foreign  Policy 

The  Saudi  government's  utilization  of  its  armed 
forces  has  been  minimal  but  not  absent  in  recent  years; 
its  foreign  policy  has  been  heavily  oriented  toward  other 
Arab  states  and  the  defense  of  Arab  interests.  Relations 
with  Great  Britain  were  broken  between  November  1956  and 
January  1963  because  of  the  Suez  crisis.  The  September 
1962  coup  d'eat  in  Yemen  and  the  establishment  of  a Yemeni 
republican  government  supported  by  the  United  Arab  Republic 
(UAR)  created  a crisis  in  Saudi  Arabia,  which  supported  the 
overthrown  royalist  government.  In  November  1962,  this 
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crisis  threatened  to  break,  into  a full-scale  war  between 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  UAR.  Egyptian  planes  bombed  Saudi 
villages  on  the  Yemen  border,  and  the  Saudi  government 
gave  military  assistance  to  the  Yemeni  royalists.  The 
United  States  helped  prevent  escalation  of  this  conflict 
by  indicating  that  it  would  support  Saudi  Arabia  against 
possible  interference  in  its  internal  affairs  by  the  UAR, 
even  though  it  gave  recognition  to  the  new  Yemeni  govern- 
m.ent.  The  Yemeni  Civil  iVar  ended  in  1963,  but  Saudi 
assistance  to  royalist  forces  was  reportedly  resumed  in 
1969  when  more  conflict  between  royalist  and  republican 
forces  broke  out.  The  conflict  ended  in  1970,  at  which 
time  Saudi  Arabia  recognized  the  Republic  of  Yemen 
( 79 :xvii-xviii) . 

Saudi  Arabia  has  remained  vehemently  anti -communist; 
the  Communist  Party  is  outlawed,  and  citizens  from  communist 
countries  are  not  allowed  into  the  kingdom.  In  an  article 
in  Newsweek  magazine,  a Western  diplomat  commented  on  Saudi 
feelings  toward  communism: 

The  rise  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Italy  scared 
the  hell  out  of  the  Saudis  ....  You  may  think  it 
strange  to  hear  all  the  cold-war  talk  about  holding 
the  line  against  godless  Communism,  but  the  Saudis 
really  believe  it  L14:53]. 

The  Saudis  regard  communism  as  pure  evil  and  realize  that 
Islam  and  communism  have  nothing  in  common.  Islam  is  a 
deeply  religious  faith,  v.-hile  communism  is  a Godless 
philosophy  (4:20). 
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However,  communist  influence  in  the  area  has 


increased  since  the  late  1960 *s.  Radical  socialist  move- 
ments in  the  area  of  the  Persian  Gulf  sheikhdoms  (on 
Saudi  Arabia's  eastern  border);  a guerrilla  war  in  the 
Dhofar  Province  of  western  Oman  along  Saudi  Arabia's 
southern  border,  fueled  by  the  Red  Chinese- inf luenced  gov- 


In  Che  years  following  the  1967  Six-Day  .var,  during 
which  much  Arab  territory  was  seized  by  Israel,  King  Faisal 
voiced  his  complaints  but  cook  no  ocher  action  because  he 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  vows  by  ocher  Arab  leaders  to 
fight  for  lost  territory.  In  1973,  the  Egyptian  attack  on 
Israeli  forces  and  the  unexpected  unity  of  the  Arab  world 
made  him  willing  to  lock  horns  with  the  united  States  by 
imposing  the  oil  embargo  (46:74).  Despite  appeals  by  the 
United  States  for  Saudi  Arabia  to  lift  the  embargo,  Faisal 
refused  until  the  United  States  brought  Israel  into  line. 
This  embargo  played  a major  part  in  the  subsequent  negoti- 
ations which  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
other  captured  territory  to  the  Arabs.  It  also  established 
King  Faisal  as  a powerful  leader  in  the  Arab  world,  and  his 
successor,  King  Khalid,  has  continued  this  role  since 
Faisal's  death  (46:74). 

Saudi  Arabian  Arrnied  Forces 

A brief  overview  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Armed  Forces 
(SAAF)  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  importance 
of  Che  impact  of  Peace  Hawk.  As  of  December  1976,  studies 
compiled  by  Che  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  in  London,  England,  reflected  chat  the  SAAF  person- 
nel totaled  approximately  51,500.  In  addition  to  these 
forces,  there  were  another  26,500  personnel  in  the  National 
Guard,  the  Frontier  Forces,  and  the  Coast  Guard.  The 


1975-1976  Saudi  Arabian  defense  expenditure  was  in  excess 
of  $6.7  billion  ($1  = 3.50  riyals) . This  amount  repre- 
sented a significant  defense  expenditure  when  compared  to 
the  estimated  1974  Gross  National  Product  (GNT)  of  Saudi 
Arabia  which  was  $24.8  billion  (45s 71-72). 

The  King,  as  the  Commander- in-Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  appoints  a senior  member  of  the  royal  family  as 
the  'iinister  of  defense  and  Aviation  (MODA)  . The  MCDA 
exercises  supervision  and  operational  control  over  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  as  well  as  control  of  all 
civil  aviation  (79:325).  Two  deputy  ministers,  one  for  the 
armed  forces  and  one  for  civil  aviation,  assist  him.  A 
F.igh  Defense  Council  was  established  by  royal  decree  on 
July  25,  1961,  with  the  responsibility  of  drawing  up  long 
range  defense  policy  and  of  strengthening  and  upholding 
the  standards  of  the  armed  forces  (79:325).  The  King,  the 
Ministers  of  Defense  and  Aviation,  Interior,  Finance  and 
National  Economy,  Communications  and  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  all  members  of 
this  Council. 

Saudi  Arabia's  armed  forces  are  closely  controlled 
by  the  King,  perhaps  with  good  reason.  A high  percentage 
of  Saudi  Arabia's  technical  elite,  who  are  likely  to  favor 
more  rapid  governmental  progress  than  the  majority  of  the 
Saudi  Arabian  people,  are  contained  in  its  military  (9:40). 
An  abortive  coup  was  attempted  by  a considerable  number  of 
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military  officers,  particularly  from  the  RSAf,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1969  (40:15).  Consequently,  King  Faisal  isolated 
his  army  from  population  centers,  imposed  live  ammunition 
restraints,  ensured  that  his  national  guard  (stationed 
close  to  the  cities)  was  recruited  largely  from  loyal 
Bedouin  tribes,  and  dispersed  loyal  members  of  the  royal 
family  throughout  the  officer  corps  in  order  to  prevent 
any  future  attempts  to  overthrow  the  government  (40:59). 

Saudi  Arabia's  armed  forces  have  the  conventional 
m.ission  of  protecting  the  country  against  invasion  and 
also  of  restoring  the  internal  security  of  the  kingdom 
when  necessary  (79:324),  Members  of  these  armed  forces 
exert  little  or  no  influence  in  the  government,  chough  many 
of  the  senior  commanders  of  the  armed  forces  are  members  of 
the  royal  family.  A royal  decree  issued  on  March  20,  1960, 
stated  that  armed  forces  members  were  forbidden  to  express 
political  opinions,  engage  in  politics,  or  be  members  of 
societies  or  organizations  with  political  doctrines  or 
inclinations  (79:325). 

All  modern  weapons,  heavy  ammunition,  transport, 
and  training  in  the  use  of  these  implements  must  be 
obtained  from  foreign  sources  (79:326).  As  a result  of 
this  constraint,  Saudi  Arabia’s  armed  forces  have  had 
strong  foreign  influence.  The  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Great  Britain  were  at  one  time  the  major  sources  of  mill 
tary  assistance;  however,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
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leading  supplier  of  material  and  training  to  the  SAAF 
since  World  War  II  (79:327).  As  a result,  the  organization 
and  tactical  doctrine  of  the  Saudi  armed  forces  has  been 
patterned  after  those  of  the  United  States,  and  Saudi 
Arabian  military  planners  have  been  strongly  influenced  by 
the  assistance  and  training  provided  by  the  United  States 
(79:323).  The  United  States  Military  Training  Mission  in 
Saudi  Arabia  has  played  a prominent  role  in  spreading  this 
influence  (79:331). 

The  dependence  of  Saudi  Arabia  on  the  United  States 
for  military  assistance  and  the  strong  influence  of  the 
United  States  military  structure  have  played  a big  part 
in  the  evolution  of  Peace  Hawk.  This  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  chapters.  The  remainder  of  this  section  will 
consist  of  a discussion  of  the  individual  services  within 
the  SAAF. 

Saudi  Arabian  Navy  (SAW) . The  SAN  is  the  smallest  of  the 
SAAF,  consisting  of  three  fast  patrol  boats  and  approxi- 
mately 1500  personnel  (45: 7l).  In  addition,  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Coast  Guard  has  50  small  patrol  boats  and  eight 
hovercraft  which  can  be  utilized  to  support  naval  opera- 
tions (45:72).  The  Saudis  are  interested  in  expanding 
their  navy  as  evidenced  by  current  orders  for  more  patrol 
boats,  mine  counter-measures  craft,  and  landing  craft. 
Negotiations  with  France  for  the  purchase  of  frigates  and 
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minesweepers  have  taken  place,  but  the  outcome  of  these 
negotiations  is  unknown  at  the  present  time  (8i29). 


Saudi  Arabian  Armv  (SAA) . The  SAA  is  the  largest  branch 
of  the  SAAF  with  a total  of  about  40,000  personnel.  It 
is  made  up  of  one  armored  brigade,  four  infantry  brigades, 
one  parachute  battalion,  one  Royal  Guard  battalion,  three 
artillery  battalions,  and  six  anti-aircraft  battalions 
(45: 7l).  In  addition  to  the  regular  Army,  the  Saudi 
Arabian  National  Guard  (SANG)  consisting  of  20,000  person- 
nel is  utilized  for  internal  security  of  the  country 
(45:72).  The  SANG  is  used  to  guard  the  country's  rich 
oil  fields,  to  guard  petroleum  export  facilities,  to  pro- 
vide key  bodyguard  units  for  the  royal  family,  and  to  sup- 
plement the  Saudi  Arabian  Regular  Army  as  required  (55:3.1). 
Much  of  the  training  of  the  SAA  and  SANG  has  been  provided 
by  the  United  States.  This  arrangement  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue with  continued  Saudi  emphasis  on  modernization  and 
self-sufficiency. 

Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  (RSAF) . Modernization  and  self-  ^ 

sufficiency  are  the  goals  of  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force 
(S0:21).  At  present,  the  RSAF  consists  of  96  combat  air- 
craft and  approximately  10,000  personnel  (45:71).  Many  of 
these  aircraft  are  of  U.S.  origin,  consisting  of  F-5s  pur- 
chased through  Peace  Hawk,  C-I30s,  and  K.C-l30s.  There 
are  also  two  squadrons  of  British  Lightning  interceptors 
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and  various  British  trainers  in  the  RSAF  inventory  (45:72),  i 

More  F-5s,  KC-l30s,  and  French  Mirages  (purchased  by  Saudi  j 

Arabia  for  the  United  Arab  Republic)  are  on  order  (45:72). 

In  addition  to  these  aircraft,*,  Saudi  Arabia  has  indicated 
an  interest  in  ourchasing  the  ^,-4  Phantom,  the  A- 7 Corsair, 

*■  S 

I 

and  the  F-14  Tomcat  (8:30).  >lany  RSAF  pilots  have  received 
their  flying  training  in  the  United  States.  A contract  was 
signed  in  1975  with  the  USAF  for  the  training  of  90  pilots 
and  1200  enlisted  personnel  over  a three  year  period  (30:21). 

Currently,  the  RSAF  depends  heavily  on  foreign  technicians 
to  keep  its  aircraft  flying,  and  as  more  modern  equipment 
is  purchased  the  need  for  skilled  personnel  to  maintain  it 
will  have  to  be  met.  Through  training  such  as  that  indi-  ' 

cated  above,  the  RSAF  hopes  to  be  someday  a modern  self- 
sufficient  arm  of  the  S.AAF,  and  this  hope  provides  much  of 
the  motivation  behind  Peace  Hawk. 

Summary 

Saudi  Arabia  is  a country  whose  culture  is  deeply 
rooted  in  its  history,  religion,  and  geography.  Its  huge 
oil  reserves  have  placed  this  desert  kingdom  in  a position 
of  world  power.  Profits  from  the  sale  of  oil  are  beir.g 
used  to  transform  the  semifeudal  society  into  an  indus- 
trial state,  perhaps  to  be  accomplished  by  the  1980 ' s 
(14:51).  The  Saudis  realize  chat  their  reserves  of  oil 
will  not  last  forever  and  chat  nations  dependent  on  them 
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for  oil  are  striving  to  develop  new  sources  of  energy. 

Thus,  the  Saudis  are  trying  to  use  their  oil  profits  to 
develop  an  independent  industrial  base  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. The  primary  problem  involved  in  accomplishing  this 
goal  has  been  the  lack  of  qualified  native  personnel  to 
follow  through  on  the  projects.  As  a result,  Saudi  Arabia 
has  been  forced  to  use  foreign  personnel  to  accomplish 
many  of  these  projects.  Despite  this  problem,  Saudi  Arabia 
is  continuing  its  leap  into  the  twentieth  century.  Saudi 
Planning  Minister  Isham  Nazer  stated  in  Mews week  (9:40): 
"Come  back  in  a year  and  you'll  see  thousands  of  bulldozers 
and  giant  earth  movers  churning  up  new  sices.  Come  back 
five  years  from  now  and  you  won't  recognize  the  place." 
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CHAPTER  III 


EVOLUTION  OF  PEACE  HA.VK:  PHASES  I,  II,  AND  III 

The  Dumose  of  this  chaD“.er  is  to  chronologically 
trace  the  Jevelorment  of  Saudi  Arabia's  military  connec- 
tions i-th  the  United  States  from  th.e  early  origins  of 
Peac,  '^k  through  the  actual  sale  of  F-5  aircraft  a;-d 
logistic  support  provided  in  Phases  I,  II,  and  III.  Peace 
Hawk  I and  II  mainly  dealt  with  the  sale  of  F-53/E  aircraft 
while  Peace  Hawk  III  consisted  of  extensive  follow-on  sup- 
port for  those  aircraft.  These  three  phases  were  covered 
extensively  in  an  earlier  thesis  effort  (SUSP.  33-7-45,  by 
Leahy  and  Lynn) j therefore,  this  chapter  summarizes  the 
princioal  parts  of  that  thesis.  Events  associated  with  the 
coraoletlon  of  Peace  Hawk  I,  II,  and  III  that  occurred  after 
the  previous  thesis  effort  was  terminated  will  be  noted. 

Origins  and  Background 

Peace  Hawk  had  its  origin  when  the  Saudi  Arabian 
government  decided  to  modernize  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force 
(RSAF)  by  purchasing  new  fighter  aircraft.  The  RSAF  had 
five  flying  programs  involving  seven  types  of  aircraft 
when  this  decision  was  made.  These  programs  consisted  of 
the  British  Lightning  aircraft,  the  T-33/F-36  aircraft 
used  in  the  RSAF  training  program,  the  Cessna  1~2  and  the 
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British  3AC  167  aircraft  used  at  the  King  Faisal  Air  Acad- 
emy, the  C-130  transport  aircraft,  and  helicopters  (25:3). 
All  maintenance  for  the?-:'  aircraft,  except  for  the  1-33/ 
F-86  aircraft,  was  provided  by  contract  (25:3).  (The 
Lightnings  and  BAG  I67s  had  been  purchased_  from  the  British 
in  1965  at  an  estimated  initial  cost  of  S230  million.  This 
figure  grew  to  approximately  S500  million  with  the  inclu- 
sion of  spare  parts  and  training  for  a period  of  ten  years 
^79:333].) 

Several  aircraft  which  would  have  satisfied  the 
Saudi  desires  for  modern  fighter  aircraft  were  available 
on  the  International  airms  m.arket.  Among  those  available 
was  an  aircraft  produced  in  the  United  States,  the  Northrop 
F-5  series.  This  aircraft  had  been  designed  specifically 
for  Security  Assistance  Programs,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
countries  such  as  Saudi  Arabia,  and  had  not  been  developed 
with  the  intention  of  being  included  in  the  USAF  inventory 
(25:9).  (Some  F-5s  have  been  maintained  by  the  L'SAF  for 
training  foreign  pilots  In  addition,  other  F-5s 

are  now  being  used  by  the  L'SAF  in  the  Tactical  Air  Command 
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_TAC'l  Red  Flag  Program^  Co  simulace  aggressor  aircraft 
13.42].) 

Ac  Che  time  Che  Saudi  Arabian  govemnient  decided 
CO  obtain  modem  fighter  aircraft,  two  models  of  the  F-5 
series  were  available,  the  F-53  and  the  F-5L.  Together, 
these  two  models  offered  the  RSAF  a complete  trainer/ 
fighter  aircraft  program  (25:9). 

The  F-5B  was  a two  seat  version  used  primarily  for 
oilot  training  and  pilot  proficiency,  although  it  could  be 
used  in  a limited  combat  role  (54).  As  a single  seat 
fighter,  the  F-5E  had  better  air  superiority  capability, 
sreater  range,  speed,  fuel  capacity,  and  was  more  maneuver- 
able  than  previous  F-5  series  models  (25:10).  Production 
models  of  the  F-5E,  which  was  the  most  advanced  model  at 
Chat  time,  had  not  been  assembled  when  the  Saudis  indicated 
interest  in  them  (25:10).  (The  F-5F  which  was  later  pur- 
chased by  Che  RSAF  under  Peace  Kawk  IV  and  VI  was,  like 
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Red  Flag  Program- -This  is  a continuing  training 
orogram  developed  by  TAG  to  give  aircrews  the  seasoning 
they  need  to  increase  their  survivability  in  combat. 

Through  this  program,  aircrews  get  their  all  important 
early  "combat  missions"  under  their  belts.  This  is  done 
not  through  oarticipacion  in  actual  combat,  but  in  a series 
of  very  realistic  mock  wars  conducted  over  the  Pevada 
desert  where  combat  environments  found  in  different  areas 
of  the  world  are  accurately  simulated.  .'-.oc  only  does  this 
training  imnrove  Che  caoabilicy  of  TAG ' s aircrews,  it  also 
gives  ocher  combat  and  support  commands  near  equal  time  in 
developing  their  own_ tactics  and  expanding  their  opera- 
tional caoabiliCies  _3;4l]. 
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the  F-5B,  also  a two  seat  version.  It  was  purchased  mainly 
for  training  because  the  RSAF  wanted  a trainer  that  would 
more  closely  match  the  flight  characteristics  of  the  F-5E. 
In  addition,  the  F-5F  had  a better  combat  capability  than 
the  F-5B  and  could  be  used  in  the  laser  target  designator 
role  _ 54] . ) 

The  Northrop  Corporation  was  given  permission  by 
the  Department  of  State  to  demonstrate  the  weapon  system 
capabilities  of  the  F-5  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  government. 
This  demonstration  was  closely  monitored  by  the  United 
States  Military  Training  Mission  (USMTM)  at  Dhahran  Air 
Base.  The  USMTM  was  responsible  for  assisting  the  Saudis 
in  determining  military  requirements  and  for  providing 
unbiased  information  on  United  States  sources  that  could 
satisfy  these  requirements  (25*.  11). 

Peace  Hawk  I 

Permission  by  the  State  Department  for  Northrop  to 
demonstrate  the  F-5  to  Saudi  Arabia  did  not  carry  with  it 
the  right  to  enter  into  a sales  agreement.  Since  the  air- 
craft was  a major  end  item,  Saudi  Arabia  had  to  follow 
procedures  listed  in  paragraph  3-3  of  Air  Force  Manual 
400-3,  Foreign  Military  Sales,  in  order  to  make  the  pur- 
chase (see  Figure  3).  As  a result,  the  Saudis  requested 
through  the  USMTM  that  a Letter  of  Offer  (LCA)  be  prepared 
for  the  purchase  of  F-5  aircraft  (7l:3-l).  This  request 
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Peace  Hawk  System  Relationships  (49:  Attachment  2,  Page  3) 


was  simultaneously  coordinated  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  (DCD) . Since  the  request 
involved  aircraft  that  were  not  yet  in  the  Air  Force  inven- 
tory, AFSC  was  directed  by  HQ  USAF  to  obtain  Price  and 
Availability  data  on  the  aircraft  (25:12).  Price  informa- 
tion was  requested  directly  from  the  Northrop  Corporation 
by  the  F-5  System  Program  Office  (SPO)  located  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  Northrop  price  estimates 
were  adjusted  by  the  SPO  for  factors  such  as  inflation, 
and  forwarded  to  HQ  USAF  for  use  in  preparation  of  the  LCA. 
The  LOA  was  Chen  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Saud.’  Arabian 
government  for  approval  (25:14). 

On  23  July  1971,  Prince  Sultan  Bin  Abdul  Aziz,  the 
Saudi  Minister  of  Defense  and  Aviation  (MODA) , signed  the 
LOA  for  approximately  $42.3  million  dollars  (see  Appendix  A). 
Of  this  amount,  approximately  $25.2  million  was  for  the  pur- 
chase of  20  F-5B  aircraft;  the  remainder  of  the  money  was 
to  be  utilized  for  support  equipment",  spares,  technical 
orders  (TOs) , Mobile  Training  Secs  (MTS),  contractor  tech- 
nical support,  and  aircraft  delivery  (64).  Contractor 
technical  support  was  planned  for  a five-year  period  at  a 
cost  of  $1.2  million  dollars.  Ac  first,  three  Northrop  and 

2 

The  equipment  was  designated  as  "AGE"  (Aerospace 
Ground  Equipment)  on  the  LOA.  The  same  equipment  is  now 
designated  "support  equipment." 
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one  General  Electric  product  service  engineers  were  to  be 
provided,  with  reassessment  of  the  requirements  for  their 
service  to  be  accomplished  after  two  years.  This  reassess- 
ment was  later  changed  as  a result  of  a USAF  survey  con- 
ducted in  1971  (25s 15)  which  eventually  led  to  Phase  III 
of  Peace  Hawk. 

The  20  F-5B  aircraft  purchased  during  Peace  Hawk  I 
replaced  the  aircraft  utilized  in  the  RSAF  T-33/F-86  Opera- 
tional Conversion  Unit  (OCU)  program  at  Dhahran  Air  3ase, 
The  purpose  of  the  OCU  was  to  teach  flight  training  gradu- 
ates from  the  King  Faisal  Air  Academy  to  fly  fighter  type 
aircraft,  '.vlien  the  F-5Bs  arrived,  they  became  the  OCU  used 
to  convert  PvSAF  pilots  to  the  F-3E  aircraft  (25:12).  With 
Che  arrival  of  the  F-5Es  under  the  provisions  of  Peace  Kawk 
II,  Che  program  was  expanded  and  some  of  the  F-5Bs  were 
utilized  in  a tactical  unit  at  Taif  Air  Base  (25:13).  No 
significant  problems  were  encountered  during  this  phase, 
and  delivery  of  the  F-5Bs  was  completed  early  in  1973  (54). 

Peace  Hawk  II 

The  Saudi  Arabian  government  went  through  the  same 
processes  for  obtaining  the  LOA  for  Peace  Hawk  11  as  it 
had  previously  done  for  Peace  Hawk  I.  As  before,  the  F-5 
SPO  requested  price  data  directly  from  Northrop,  and  then 
submitted  it  to  HQ  USAF  for  use  in  preparation  of  the  LOA. 
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Prince  Sultan  3in  Abdul  Aziz  signed  the  LOA  for 
Peace  Hawk  II  (see  Appendix  3)  on  29  September  19 7l  for 


$106.7  million.  Cf  this  amount,  $56.8  million  was  for  the 
purchase  of  30  F-5E  aircraft,  and  the  remaining  amount  was 
utilized  for  the  purchase  of  TGs,  support  equipment,  spares, 
MTS,  contractor  technical  support,  and  aircraft  delivery 
(65) . Contractor  support  under  Peace  Hawk  II  was  differ- 
ent from  Peace  Hawk  I in  that  the  contractor  support  called 
for  three  Northrop  and  one  General  Electric  product  service 
engineers  for  a period  of  only  two  years  (65).  (Peace  Hawk 
I called  for  contractor  support  for  five  years.)  Contractor 
suoDort  provisions  for  Peace  Hawk  II,  like  those  for  Peace 
Hawk  I,  were  changed  when  Peace  Hawk  III  was  implemented 
(25:T5). 

Peace  Hawk  II,  unlike  Peace  Kavvk  I,  did  have  some 
oroblems.  These  problems  occurred  as  a result  of  aircraft 
configuration  changes  requested  by  Saudi  Arabia  after  pro- 
duction of  the  F-5Es  had  already  begun.  These  changes 
involved  the  installation  of  country- peculiar  options  con- 
sisting of  an  inertial  navigation  system  (INS),  an  in- 
flight refueling  capability,  and  a sophisticated  Instrument 
Landing  System  in  the  aircraft.  With  the  inclusion  of 
these  changes  the  value  of  Peace  Hawk  II  was  increased  to 
$128.4  million.  Because  of  these  changes  it  was  necessary 
to  retrofit  the  first  production  models  of  the  aircraft  and 
to  make  assembly  line  changes  for  the  others.  Also  because 
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of  these  changes  the  INS  and  the  in-flight  refueling  system 
had  to  be  flight  tested  by  the  USAF.  Both  systems  were 
required  to  meet  the  same  acceptance  standards  required 
for  USAF  aircraft.  As  a result  of  these  changes,  the  first 
in-country  aircraft  delivery  date  was  slipped  from  December 
1973  to  January  1974.  The  slippage  did  not,  however, 
affect  the  overall  delivery  schedule  which  was  completed  in 
late  1974  (25tl5-l7). 

Peace  Hawk  III 

Ac  the  request  of  the  RSAF,  a USAF  survey  team  was 
sent  CO  Saudi  Arabia  during  September  and  October  of  I97l  to 
assess  total  support  requirements  of  the  F-5  program.  The 
team  performed  a physical  survey  of  Dhahran  and  Taif  Air 
Bases,  and  found  extensive  support  augmentation  and  train- 
ing required  to  insure  the  F-3  program's  success  (25tl5), 

As  a result  of  the  survey,  the  USAF  formulated  four 
proposals  by  which  it  could  assist  in  the  training  of  Saudi 
personnel.  One  proposal  provided  for  54  key  RSAF  mainte- 
nance and  instructor  personnel  proficient  in  the  English 
language  to  be  trained  in  the  U.S.,  for  a follcw-on  USAF 
Mobile  Training  Team  to  deploy  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  and  assisting,  and  for  an  RSAF  Field 
Training  Detachment  to  conduct  classes  in-councry  urr'or 
USAF  instructor  guidance,  following  training  in  the  1. S. 

The  second  and  third  proposals,  designed  to  augment 
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contract  maintenance,  were  variations  of  the  first  pro- 
posal, but  provided  less  USAF  support.  The  fourth  pro- 
posal was  that  all  training  be  conducted  by  a Contractor 
Training  Team  (25« 13-20). 

The  Saudi  government  responded  to  these  proposals 
by  requesting  that  the  U.S.  provide  the  maintenance,  train- 
ing, and  support  required  through  an  FMS  program.  The 
Saudis  specified  that  the  Northrop  Corporation  be  desig- 
nated the  sole  contractor  (25:21). 

Subsequent  def ini tization  meetings  at  HQ  USAF 
established  general  guidelines  for  the  contract  support 
program,  determined  that  the  program  should  extend  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  tasked  AFLC  to  develop  work  speci- 
fications/requirements, and  set  a target  date  of  1 Febru- 
ary 1972  for  completion  of  an  LOA  (25:21). 

A 28-29  December  1971  meeting,  which  was  held  at 
HQ  USAF  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  preliminary  State- 
ments of  Work  prepared  by  AFLC  and  ATC,  affirmed  AFLC  to 
be  the  USAF  contracting  command  for  the  maintenance  and 
training  portions  of  the  program,  set  HQ  USAF  milestones 
for  the  program,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
tentative  aircraft  utilization  and  operationally  ready 
(CR)  rates.  The  aircraft  utilization  rate  was  set  at  20 
hours  per  aircraft  per  month  and  OR  rates  were  set  as 
follows  (25:24): 
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7l%  Operationally  Ready 
5%  Not  Operationally  Ready  Supply  (N'CRS) 

21%  Not  Operationally  Ready  Maintenance  (NORM) 

3%  Miscellaneous 

Program  milestones  set  during  the  23-29  December 
meeting  called  for  transmittal  of  the  completed  LGA  to 
Saudi  Arabia  on  1 February  1972,  Saudi  acceptance  of  the 
LCA  by  9 February  1972,  and  the  distribution  of  case 
directives  by  16  February  1972.  The  San  Antonio  Air  >:ate- 
rial  Area  (SAA2-iA)  (which  has  since  been  redesignated  the 
San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center  i_SA-ALC])  was  assigned 
complete  responsibility  for  the  Peace  Hawk  support  program 
(which  was  designated  Peace  Hawk  III)  by  HQ  AFLC  (25:24). 

Though  the  milestone  for  Saudi  approval  of  the 
LCA  was  delayed  due  to  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  (DSAA)  requiring  preliminary  Saudi  approval  of  a 
Deoot  Supply  Support  Flan  (DSSP) , the  LCA  was  finally 
signed  on  4 April  1972  (66). 

The  Northrop  Corporation  issued  a Statement  of 
Work  for  Peace  Hawk  III  on  3 >'.ay  1972.  The  "Cb jectives " 
portion  of  the  Statement  of  Work  (SC.<)  stated  that  Northrop 
provisions  would  include  the  following  (25:26-27): 

1)  Manpower,  equipment,  and  facilities  to  perform 
organizational  and  intermediate  level  maintenance  and 
logistics  support  required  to  enable  the  CSAF  to  operate 
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and  maincain  their  F-5B/E  aircraft,  aircraft  components, 
and  associated  support  equipment  in  a serviceable  condition. 

2)  An  F-5  Pilot  Training  Team  (PTT)  to  train  RSAF 

pilots . 

3)  Two  Contractor  Technical  Training  (CTT)  teams 
to  perform  technical  training  in  F-53/E  organizational 
and  intermediate  maintenance,  aircrew  familiarization,  and 
RSAF  instructor  development. 

4)  Required  special  purpose  vehicles  and  their 
support.  (This  included  two  trucks,  step  vans,  ramp 
sweepers,  ramp  trucks,  and  mobile  control  units.) 

5)  Design  and  construction  of  facilities  to  be 
used  for  aircraft  and  component  maintenance,  engine  repair, 
and  classroom  training. 

6)  Personnel  support  services,  including  furnish- 
ings and  supplies,  for  Northrop  and  USAF  personnel. 

7)  English  Language  Training  (ELT). 

Construction  of  facilities.  All  facilities  and  equipment 
provided  by  Northrop  during  the  contract  period  became  the 
property  of  the  RSAF  upon  completion  of  construction  or 
delivery  in-country.  However,  Northrop  was  given  full 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  on  a rent-free  basis  during  the 
period  of  contract  performance.  Construction  performed  by 
Northrop  included  new  buildings,  modification  of  existing 
structures,  and  the  preparation  of  access  roads  at  Dhahran 
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and  Talf  Air  Bases.  Projects  which  were  given  the  highest 
priority  for  completion  on  both  bases  were  the  following 
(25:76); 

1)  Construction  of  an  administration  building. 

2)  Construction  of  an  English  language  laboratory 
building . 

3)  Construction  of  a mobile  training  sec  building. 

4)  Modification  of  a maintenance  hangar. 

5)  Construction  of  a conversion  unit  building. 

6)  Construction  of  an  engine  test  cell. 

Construction  of  the  higher  priority  facilities  at 

Dhahran  and  Taif  Air  bases  began  in  August,  1972!  the  last 
of  these  facilities  was  completed  in  September,  1973.  Pro- 
jects of  lower  priority  included  access  roads,  inter-  and 
incrabase  communications,  standby  power,  and  furnishings. 
All  construction  plans  were  developed  by  the  contractor 
and  approved  by  the  RSAF,  USAF,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  prior  to  implementation  (25:76-77). 

Training.  ivTien . these  facilities  were  completed,  the  train- 
ing programs  began.  The  training  programs  were  implemented 
by  Northrop,  with  Air  Training  Command  (ATC)  providing  all 
the  necessary  training  materials  and  instructor  training. 
The  three  categories  of  training  provided  were  English  Lan- 
guage training,  pilot  training,  and  technical  training 
(25:79). 
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. The  objective  of 


English  language  training 
English  language  training  was  to  develop  English  language  | 

proficiency  enough  to  enable  RSAF  trainees  to  attend  tech-  | 

'i 

nical  and  pilot  training  and  to  make  maximum  use  of  tech-  | 

nical  data.  English  language  training  centers  were  estab-  i 

lished  at  both  Dhahran  and  Taif  Air  Bases.  Each  center 
was  capable  of  accommodating  30  students  seated  at  indi- 
vidual booths  equipped  with  language  training  equipment. 

Each  center  provided  staffing  for  a student/instructor 
ratio  of  10:1  (25:80). 

English  comprehension  levels  (ECL)  necessary  for 
subsequent  entry  to  pilot  and  technical  training  programs 
were  as  follows  (25:81): 

Pilot  training  - 80 
Technical  training 

Mechanical  skills  - 65 
Electronic  skills  - 70 
Instructor  training  - 75 

ELT  was  offered  at  three  levels  of  instruction.  A 
self-pacing  entry  level  course,  designed  for  students  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  had  a 
course- leng.th  of  four  to  thirty-two  weeks  and  required  an 
ECL  of  40  for  graduation.  A self-pacing  intermediate 
level  course,  designed  for  students  who  already  possessed 
a good  background  in  English,  had  a duration  of  four  to 
nineteen  weeks  and  required  an  ECL  of  65,  70,  75,  or  30 
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(depending  on  the  subsequent  technical  training  the  trainee 


was  to  undergo)  for  graduation.  The  third  level  of  ELT 


consisted  of  separate  terminology  courses  designed  to 


teach  the  specialized  vocabularies  required  in  pilot  train- 


ing, basic  electronics,  maintenance,  supply,  and  munitions 


(25:S1) . 


Pilot  training.  Pilot  training  was  conducted  in- 


country by  a Northrop  Pilot  Training  Team  which  utilized  a 


program  developed  by  ATC  (with  TAG  assistance)  for  F-5 


training.  Northrop  instructor  pilots  were  required  to 


receive  training  in  the  F-5  aircraft  at  .villiams  AF5,  Ari- 


zona, in  order  to  qualify  to  instruct  in  the  Peace  Hawk 


program  (25i32) . 


Technical  training.  The  technical  training  program. 


conducted  by  two  CTTs  at  Dhai'.ran  and  Taif  Air  Bases,  con- 


sisted of  F-53/E  maintenance,  aircrew  familiarization,  and 


instructor  development  subprograms  which  were  provided 


through  a combination  of  formal  classroom  instruction  and 


on-the-job  trainirig  (OJT).  Formal  instruction  was  conducted 


in  two  mobile  training  sets,  one  a mock-up  of  the  F-53  air- 


craft, and  the  other  a mock-un  of  the  F-5E  aircraft.  The 


OJT  program  was  similar  to  the  USAF  CJT  program.  Gontrac- 


cor  maintenance  support  teams  were  responsible  for  perforn- 


ing  organizational  and  intermediate  level  maintenance  on 


the  aircraft,  and  for  supervising  OJT  of  assigned  JSAF 


i 


i. 

■f 


personnel.  Contractor  supply  specialists  vvere  responsible 
for  operating  F-5  supply  systems  and  for  supervising  OJT 
of  RSAF  personnel  assigned  to  the  supply  activity,  which 
was  operated  in  accordance  with  USAF  Manual  67-1  as  adopted 
by  the  RSAF  (25:35)  . 

Summary 

Peace  Hawk  grew  out  of  the  desire  of  the  Saudi 
Arabian  government  to  modernize  the  RSAF  through  the  pur- 
chase of  new  fighter  aircraft.  Under  Peace  Hawk  I and  II, 
the  RSAF  acquired  modem  fighter  aircraft  by  purchasing 
20  F-53  and  30  F-5E  aircraft.  The  primary  objective  of 
Peace  -Hawk  III  was  to  assist  the  RSAF  in  achieving  maximum 
self-sufficiency  in  the  operation  and  support  of  their 
F-53/E  aircraft.  Under  Peace  Hawk  III,  the  RSAF  acquired 
contractor  support  of  those  aircraft,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  fully  utilize  the  aircraft  as  they  arrived  in-country. 
The  contractor,  ?.'orthrop  Corporation,  constructed  and  modi- 
fied required  facilities  at  Dhahran  and  Taif  Air  Bases, 
conducted  English,  pilot,  and  technical  training  for 
assigned  RSAF  persorjael,  and  performed  required  maintenance 
and  supply  support  while  training  RSAF  personnel  to  assuite 
these  duties.  Peace  Hawk  did  not,  however,  terminate  at 
the  end  of  three  phases.  Three  more  phases,  two  involving 
the  purchase  of  more  aircraft  and  one  involving  additional 
support,  have  been  added.  Their  significance  and  impact  on 
Peace  Hawk  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  V of  this  thesis. 
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CHAPTEPv  IV 


PEACE  HAWK  >LANAGEMP;M 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  discuss  the  ::i.an- 
agement  stiructure  and  responsibilities  of  the  organizations 
which  have  played  important  ro  .es  in  meeting  the  objectives 
of  the  Peace  Hawk  Program,  Organizations  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed include  the  DCD,  KQ  U3AF,  AT’SC,  APLC,  5A-ALC,  SA-ALC 
Detachment  22  (Det  22),  the  United  States  Military  Training 
Mission  (USMTM)  in  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Northrop  Corporation, 
and  the  RSAF  Peace  Hawk  Project  Office. 

Deoartment  of  Defense 

DCD  management  involvement  in  Peace  iiawk  has  con- 
sisted largely  of  providing  policy  and  gui lance,  3y  law, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  been  responsible  for  military 
aspects  of  security  assistance  and,  consequently,  F>:b  a.nd 
Peace  Hawk  (,76:11-1),  To  aid  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  International  security 
Affairs  (-ISD/ISA),  has  had  prime  responsibility  for  form.u- 
latlng  DCD  Security  Assistance  programs,  plans,  policies, 
and  criorities  (76:11-3),  The  ASD/ liA  also  has  been 
r®SDonsible  for  negotiations  wlt,h  foreign  governments. 
Implementation  of  approved  Security  Assistance  programs 
<^stablished  within  the  p'^licy  guidelines  provided 
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bv  th.e 


ASD/ISA  has  been  directed,  administered,  and  supervised  by 


the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency  (DSAA)  (76:11-3). 

Under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  DSAA,  the  administra- 
tion of  FNS  programs  can  be  delegated  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  Military  Departments  (25:46).  This  has  been  the  case 
with  Peace  Kawk.  Since  the  beginning  of  Peace  Hawk,  the 
Saudi  Arabian  government  has  desired  that  the  program  be 

managed  by  the  USAF,  and  the  L'.S.  Government  has  consented  ‘ 

to  those  desires  (33:7-3). 

Headquarters  United  States  Air  Force  (KQ  USAF) 

In  accordance  with  USAF  FMS  management  philosophy, 
the  overall  direction  of  the  Peace  Hawk  Program  has  been 
retained  at  HQ  USAF,  and  the  USAF  organization  most 
directly  involved  with  items  peculiar  to  the  particular 
Peace  Hawk  phase  has  been  assigned  managem.ent  responsibil- 
ity (71:5-20:  33:7-3)  (see  Figure  4). 

The  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF,  has  been  responsible  for 
the  development.  Implementation,  and  managem.ent  of  F^!S 
activities  delegated  or  directed  to  the  Air  Force  by  t.he 
DCD  (71:4-1).  Below  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Directorate 
of  Military  Assistance  and  Sales  (HQ  US.AF/LGF)  was  desig- 
nated as  the  Office  of  Prime  Responsibility  for  all  USAF 
F^'S  activities  (33:7-4).  The  responsibilities  of  H-^  USAF/ 

LGF  have  been  as  follows  (7l:4-l)i 
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HQ  USAF 


Figure  4 

Peace  Hawk  Major  Command  and  Agency  Kesponsibilities  (54) 


1.  Implements  DCD  policy  and  directives  on  FMS. 

2.  Assists  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  Government  to  Government  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
USAF  military  equipment  or  services. 

3.  Develops  policies  and  procedures  for  the  con- 
duct of  FMS. 

4.  Directs,  administers,  and  supervises  FMS  in 
the  USAF, 

5.  Provides  the  information  on  cost,  delivery, 
source  of  supply,  and  funding  requirements  as  required  by 
eligible  recipients  for  development  of  purchase  plans  or 
programs . 

6.  Directs  delivery  of  the  articles  and  provision 
of  services  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  sales  agreements. 

7.  Keeps  the  Unified  Commands,  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Groups  (MAAGs) , Missions,  and  Attaches  advised  of 
the  status  of  weapon  systems,  training,  logistics,  and 
other  information  needed  to  assist  eligible  purchasers  in 
plarjiing  purchase  programs. 

3.  Considers,  when  appropriate,  the  security  clas- 
sification of  equipment  and  technical  orders,  as  well  as 
the  National  Disclosure  Policy. 

A Peace  Hawk  Program  Office  was  established  within 
HQ  USAF/LGF  to  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  direction  and 

coordination  of  all  material,  services,  weapons,  and 

f 
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training  provided  by  Peace  Hawk.  Additionally,  the  Peace 
Hawk  Program  Office  has  been  responsible  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  all  program  plans,  program  management,  and  the 
dissemination  of  policies  and  procedures  affecting  Peace 
Hawk.  Coordination  and  assistance  also  have  been  provided 
to  the  Attache,  the  L'SMTM,  and  Northrop  (33:7-4). 


Major  Command  Respons ibilities 

As  a result  of  the  diverse  nature  of  programs 
involved  in  Peace  Hawk,  HQ  LiSAF  assigned  responsibility 
for  the  different  phases  of  Peace  Hawk  to  the  USAF  major 
command  most  directly  involved  with  items  peculiar  to  each 
phase.  Peace  Hawk  Phases  I,  II,  IV,  and  VI,  which  pri- 
marily involved  the  sale  of  new  aircraft  to  the  RSAF,  have 
been  chiefly  the  responsibility  of  AFSC , with  AFLC  provid- 
ing logistics  support  (58).  Peace  Hawk  Phases  III  and  V, 
which  consisted  primarily  of  logistic  support  and  services, 
have  been  the  responsibility  of  AFLC  (53). 

Some  of  the  responsibilities  of  AFSC  and  AFLC  in 
managing  each  of  the  Peace  Hawk  Phases  included  (33:7-4): 

1.  Conducting  price  and  availability  (P>^)  studies 
for  the  various  phases. 

2.  Implementing  accepted  and  directed  cases 
relating  to  Peace  Hawk. 

3.  Administering  and  managing  funds  m.ade  available 
for  Peace  Hawk. 
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4. 


Establishing  controls,  reports,  and  management 


procedures  to  ensure  the  fulfillment  of  USAF  obligations 
under  Peace  Hawk.. 

5.  Performing  prescribed  accounting  and  reporting. 

6.  Ensuring  that  items  were  inspected  prior  to 
shipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

7.  Managing  Peace  Hawk  cases  to  completion  from 
receipt  to  the  final  accounting,  closing,  and  retiring  of 
the  case. 

3.  Establishing  necessary  controls  to  ensure  that 
classified  information  was  not  released  until  proper  clear- 
ance was  received. 

9.  Processing  discrepancy  reports. 

Air  Force  Systems  Command  (AFSC) 

AFSC  is  responsible  for  the  research,  development, 
testing,  evaluation,  procurement,  and  production  of  Air 
Force  missiles,  aircraf*",  and  related  hardware  (33:7-5). 
Under  HQ  USAF  direction,  AFSC  responded  to  the  requirements 
of  Peace  Hawk  phases  involving  procurement  of  new  aircraft. 
AFSC  responsibilities  for  Peace  Hawk  were  delegated  to  the 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division  (ASD)  at  Wright-Patterson 
AF3,  Chio.  Within  the  ASD,  the  International  Fighter  Air- 
craft Systems  Program  Office  (SFO)  was  assigned  responsi- 
bilities associated  with  the  acquisition,  development,  and 
production  of  F-53/E/F  aircraft  (33:7-5). 
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The  3F0  Is  organized  as  shown  in  Figure  5 and 


includes  specialists  from  different  functional  areas  as 
well  as  representatives  from  AFLC.  Organization  of  the 
S?C  has  changed  recently  to  a matrix  type  organization. 
Dotted  lines  from  the  different  functional  areas  mean 
that  the  persons  within  them,  although  colocated  and  work- 
ing for  the  SPG,  actually  belong  to  the  same  functional 
area  at  another  level  in  the  ASD  (54).  The  Deputy  for 
Logistics,  who  is  responsible  for  spares  and  support  equip- 
ment for  the  system,  reports  to  the  F-5  systems  manager 
at  the  San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center  (54).  Persons  in 
the  functional  areas  indicated  by  the  dotted  lixces  are 
shifted  temporarily  to  different  organizations  in  the  ASD 
as  the  workload  in  those  organizations  increases.  This 
shifting  of  personnel  is  an  attempt  to  give  more  flexibil- 
ity and  to  increase  efficiency  in  the  ASD  organizations  as 
workloads  vary.  Though  this  type  of  organization  has  been 
more  efficient,  it  has  hurt  the  SPC  because  of  the  loss  of 
personnel  with  F>;3  experience  (54), 

Responsibility  for  the  procurement  of  the  aircraft, 
spares,  and  equipment  peculiar  to  Peace  Hawk  was  assum.ed 
by  the  SPC,  This  responsibility  began  with  Saudi  requests 
for  F-5B/F/F  aircraft  which  were  transmitted  through  normal 
channels  ^^see  Figure  3,  page  55)  to  the  SPC.  i rice  and 
availability  (FLA)  data  for  the  aircraft  was  developed  by 
the  SPC  in  conjunction  with  Northrop  (.54). 


Nor three 


Fiyure  5 

Oryanizationdl  Chart,  International  Fighter  SPO  (54) 


develooed  a not- to-exceed  price  for  the  aircraft,  and 
finance  experts  from  the  SFO  evaluated  Northrop ' s data  for 


accuracy.  If  there  were  problems,  the  data  was  adjusted  as 
necessary.  data  was  fully  coordinated  by  all  functions 

in  the  SFO  before  being  forwarded  along  with  necessar-’  PuA 
data  from  AFLC  to  HQ  USAF/LGF  for  inclusion  in  the  LOA. 
Finally,  the  LCA  was  subm.itted  through  the  for  FiAF 

consideration  (54). 

>!anagement  by  the  SPC  also  included  procurem.ent 
and  testing  of  the  peculiar  subsystems  for  the  aircraft  as 
well.  This  m.anagement  required  coordination  and  planning 
with  Northroo  and  with  the  Flight  Test  Center  at  Edwards 
AF3 , California,  which  provided  the  flight  testing  of  the 
aircraft  and  the  RSAF  peculiar  systems  (54),  Hanagement 
efforts  by  the  SPC  enabled  the  unique  requirem.ents  of  Peace 
Hawk.  IV  to  be  met  with  a minimum  of  delay. 

Air  Force  Lo?:istic5  Command  (AFLC) 

AFLC  has  had  primary  responsibility  for  Peace  Hawk 
Phases  III  and  V,  which  have  consisted  of  many  logistic 
suDDort  cases.  The  main  role  of  .-iFLC  during  Peace  HawV: 
Phases  I,  II,  IV,  and  VI  has  been  one  of  providing  ground 
sunport  equipment  and  spare  parts  for  the  purchased  weapons 
s vs  terns  . 


AFLC  Staff  iffices.  AFLC  has  been  heavily  involved  in 
Peace  I-iawk  Phases  III  and  V,  for  whichi  it  was  assigried 
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primary  responsibility  by  HQ  USAF  (see  Figure  6) . Though 
the  AFLC  Commander,  in  turn,  delegated  primary  AFLC  respon- 
sibility for  Peace  Hawk  to  the  SA-ALC  Commander,  Kelly  AF3, 
Texas,  the  following  HQ  AFLC  staff  offices  also  have  Peace 
Hawk  management  responsibilities. 

The  AFLC  Assistant  to  the  Commander  for  Inter- 
national Logistics  (AFLC/MI)  has  two  offices,  Policy  (MIX) 
and  Programs  (MIJ),  which  function  in  policy  and  special 
projects  roles,  respectively.  HQ  AFLC/MIJ  has  financial 
responsibility  for  the  USAF  services  case,  SR-GAS,  and  is 
the  OPR  for  special  Saudi  projects  such  as  the  Reporting 
Analysis  Planning  System  (RAPS) , the  Allied  Recoverable 
Requirements  Computation  System  (ARRCS) , Logistics  Manage- 
ment Institute  (LMI)  Studies,  and  TELEX  communication.  FMS 
policy  emanates  from  HQ  AFLC/MIX  for  all  FMS  matters.  The 
management  efforts  of  these  offices  on  behalf  of  Saudi 
Arabia  are  funded  from  a special  Peace  Hawk  case,  SR-GAS, 
which  was  established  to  provide  Saudi  .Arabia  with  manage- 
ment assistance  beyond  that  which  the  administrative  sur- 
charge warrants  (58). 

Another  AFLC  deputate  which  has  been  involved  in 
the  management  of  Peace  Hawk  Phases  III  and  V has  been  the 
Overseas  Contract  Management  Center  (aFCMC)  . This  AFLC 
office  previously  possessed  organizational  responsibility 
for  Det  22  and  its  in-country/  contract  management  function, 
but  has  relinquished  this  control  to  SA-ALC  as  a result  of 
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Saudi  desires  for  single  management  of  Peace  Kawk  contract 
and  program  matters.  AFCMC  currently  provides  technical 
direction  to  Det  22  and  its  contract  management  personnel 
located  at  each  of  its  three  in-country  operating  locations 
(C/L)  (27).  AFCMC  Peace  Hawk  program  management  efforts 
are  funded  from  SP-GAS  case  funds. 

A third  AFLC  depurate  involved  with  Peace  Hawk 
Phases  III  and  V is  Engineering  and  Services  (AFLC/DE) . 

Its  Directorate  of  Engineering  (AFLC/DEE)  is  responsible 
for  supervising  the  management  of  all  construction  aspects 
of  Peace  Hawk.  AFLC/DEE  provides  technical  direction  to 
Det  22  and  to  contract  management  personnel  located  at  each 
in-country  C/L.  AFLC/DEE  Peace  Kawk  management  efforts  are 
funded  by  SR-GAS  case  funds  (16). 

Air  Force  Acquisition  Logistics  Division  (AFALD) . The  AFLC 
Commander  has  assigned  to  the  Acquisition  Logistics  Divi- 
sion Deputy  for  International  Logistics  (AFALD/MI)  the 
responsibility  for  PTS  non-standard  support  procedures,  the 
responsibility  for  initiating  stock  level  cases,  and  the 
responsibility/  for  day-to-day  management  of  support  cases. 
Responsibility  for  FMS  non-standard  support  procedures  has 
been  further  delegated  to  the  Directorate  of  Systems  and 
Procedures  (AFALD/MID) ; responsibility  for  initiating  stock 
level  cases  has  been  further  delegated  to  the  Directorate 
of  Weapons  Systems  Activation  (AFALD/MIP) ; and 
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responsibility  for  the  day  to  day  management  of  support 
cases  has  been  further  delegated  to  the  Directorate  of 
Mideast  Programs  (AFALD/MIM)  . Peace  Hawk,  requisitions 
are  channeled  through  the  AFALD/MIM  Saudi  Arabia  Division 
(AFALD/MIMS)  for  tracking  and  financial  management.  The 
management  efforts  of  these  offices  on  behalf  of  Saudi 
Arabia  are  funded  by  an  administrative  surcharge  (normally 
two  to  five  percent)  applied  to  the  FMS  cases  to  pay  _or 
USAF  administrative  support  (24). 

San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center  (SA-ALC).  The  AFLC  agency 
with  the  largest  share  of  Peace  Hawk  responsibility  is 
SA-ALC,  located  at  Kelly  AF3,  Texas.  The  Com.m.ander  of 
SA-ALC  has  been  fully  responsible  to  the  Commander  of  AFLC 
for  the  overall  management  of  Peace  Hawk  III  and  V.  The 
Commander  of  SA-ALC  has,  in  cum,  established  two  program 
management  elements.  He  designated  one  of  these  elemients, 
SA-ALC  Dec  22  to  be  the  primary  SA-ALC  Peace  Hawk  program 
manager.  Dec  22  is  located  in  A1  Khobar,  Saudi  Arabia, 
which  is  on  the  outskirts  of  Dhahiran.  The  other  elemient, 
a CCNL'S  Peace  Hawk  managem.enc  office  (SA-ALC/MIH)  is 
located  at  Kelly  AF3  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  It  has  been 
resnonsive  to  Dec  22  for  coordinating,,  implem.encing,  and 
managing  Continental  United  States  yCuM'S)  activities 
required  to  support  the  Peace  Hawk  III  and  V progra,ms  (o'l. 
Dec  22,  which  once  functioned  only  in  a contract  mar.agomo!'. t 
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role  and  was  subordinate  to  the  AFCMC,  currently  possesses 
both  nrogram  and  contract  management  personnel  and  is 
organizationally  responsible  to  3A-ALC,  though  its  con- 
tract management  personnel  continue  to  receive  technical 
direction  from  the  AFCMC  (MCA).  The  procuring  contract 
officer  (?CC)  is  located  at  Kelly  AFC,  but  delegation  of 
authority,  co  include  funding,  has  been  made  to  the  admin- 
istrative contract  officer  (ACC)  in  Saudi  Arabia  (43), 
Contract  management  personnel  are  funded  by  administrative 
surcharge  money  and  program  management  personnel  are  funded 
bv  SR -GAS  case  monev. 


SA-ALC  Detachm.ent  22  (Pet  22).  Det  22  maintains  surveil- 
lance over  each  work  eletient  accomplished  by  contractors  to 
assure  compliance  with  all  terms  of  the  contract.  .vlien 
construction  is  involved,  services  of  the  U,S,  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  (CCE)  are  often  utilized.  Det  22,  together 
with  the  USMTM,  assists  the  RSAF  in  prepanirg  proposed 
changes  to  the  Program  Description,  a document  which  is 
undated  frecuentlv  to  reflect  the  current  status  of  Peac^ 


Hawk  programs.  Such  changes  are  normally  negotiated 
RSAF,  USMTM,  and  Det  22  personnel  for  effectiveness 
possible  cost  impact.  Dot  22  personnel  cor.tact 
Hawk  Project  Officers  directly  to  resolv^  't'  . 

ing  RSAF  participation  in  the  Peace  : r ■ 

currently  has  l7  procram  manacn‘in-^:n  n.  ; 


management  personnel  authorized  for  the  four  locations, 

A1  Khobar  and  the  three  0/Ls,  Dhahran,  Xaif,  and  Khamis 
^fushayt  (43)  . Funding  of  contract  management  activities 
is  accomplished  through  FMS  case  administrative  surcharges, 
and  funding  of  program  management  activities  is  provided 
by  FMS  case  SR-GAS. 


Other  Commands 


i 


Three  other  Air  Force  major  commands --Military  Air- 
lift Command  (MAC),  Air  Training  Command  (ATC),  and  Tactical 
Air  Command  (TAC)--also  have  participated  in  Peace  Hawk. 

MAC  provided  airlift  of  Peace  Hawk  materials  and 
F-3B/E/F  aircraft  (33:7-8). 

ATC's  role  consisted  primarily  of  the  following 
(33:7-6) : 


1.  Providing  availability  data  on  formal  training 
classes  (technical,  pilot  familiarization,  and  undergraduate 
flight  training)  and  familiarization  job  training. 

2.  Providing  Mobile  Training  Assistance  (Mobile 
Training  Teams  and/or  Mobile  Training  Detachments) . 

3.  Recominending  adequate  and  proper  training 
courses  and/or  equipment. 

TAC  had  the  responsibility  for  F-5  Tactical  Fighter 
Pilot  Qualification  Training  and  F-5  Instructor  Pilot 
Training  in  the  United  States.  Additionally,  TAC  pilots 
flew  the  test  flights  of  the  RSAF  aircraft  at  Edwards  AF3, 
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California,  Mobile  training  assistance  in  the  form  of 
TAG  Instructor  Pilots  was  provided  to  the  RSAF  as  needed 


to  help  initiate  in- country  flight  training  programs 

3 

(33:7-6).  Finally,  TAG  acted  as  the  "Surrogate"  Using 
Command  for  the  Peace  Hawk  IV  flight  simulators  (13). 

United  States  Military  Training 
Mission  (USMTMT 

One  of  the  key  roles  in  Peace  Hawk  has  been  that 
of  the  USMTM  located  in  Saudi  Arabia  (33:7-9).  The  Com- 
mander of  the  USMTM,  as  senior  DOD  advisor  to  the  Saudi 
Arabian  MODA,  has  insured  close  coordination  and  effective 
working  relations  among  the  RSAF  and  various  organizations 
participating  in  Peace  Hawk.  This  relationship  was.  neces- 
sary for  successful  program  implementation,  effective  sup- 
port of  RSAF  operational  training,  and  the  necessary  tie- 
ins  with  other  RSAF  modernization  programs  (33:7-9). 

The  Air  Force  Section  (AFSEC)  of  the  USMTM  had 
single  point  responsibility  for  all  dealings  with  the  RSAF 
in  negotiating  and  implementing  weapon  system  acquisition 
and  logistic  management  activities  connected  with  Peace 
Hawk  (33:7-9).  This  responsibility  included  the  follow- 
ing ( 71:4-3) : 

3 

A Surrogate  Using  Command  acts  for  and  in  the 
place  of  the  actual  user.  The  idea  is  that  the  interaction 
of  the  surrogate  and  the  developer  (SPO)  will  produce  the 
best  systems  of  checks  and  balances  within  the  constraints 
imposed  by  cost  (18).  In  this  case,  TAC  acted  for  the  RSAF 
to  assure  that  the  simulators  met  RSAF  requirements. 
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1.  Providing  assistance  and  information  to  the 
RSAF  in  requesting  and  planning  Peace  Hawk  FMS  Programs. 
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2.  Actively  searching  for  opportunities  where 
equipment,  supply,  training,  and  maintenance  problems  could 
be  solved  by  long  term  arrangements,  thus  reducing  case-by- 
case transactions. 

3.  Maintaining  liaison  with  the  RSAF  during  the 
"Decision  to  Buy"  period. 

4.  Assisting  the  RSAF  in  actual  negotiation  of 
the  Peace  Hawk  FMS  programs . 

5.  Advising  and  acting  as  liaison  between  the 
RSAF  and  USAF  on  FMS  matters . 

Northrop  Corporation 

The  Northrop  Corporation  has  overall  contractor 
responsibility  for  the  Peace  Hawk  Program,  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  Commander  of  SA-ALC.  Northrop  has  dele- 
gated this  responsibility  to  its  Northrop  Aircraft  Group 
(NAG).  Peace  Hawk  Phases  III  and  V have  been  further 
delegated  to  a Vice  President  and  Program  Manager  of  Saudi 
Arabia  Operations,  who  is  currently  completely  responsible 
for  satisfying  all  Peace  Hawk  V contract  requirements,  and 
who  serves  as  Northrop' s principal  point  of  contact  with 
the  USAF  and  the  RSAF.  The  Program  Manager  is  assisted 
by  two  Deputy  Program  Managers,  one  located  in-country  and 
the  other  located  at  Hawthorne,  California  (35:1-2). 
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Of  the  In-country  management  functions  subordinate 


to  the  Program  Manager,  three  of  particular  note  are 
Training  and  Operations,  Program  Support  and  Administra- 
tion, and  Construction  and  Services.  Training  and  Opera- 
tions Management  accomplishes  RSAF  training,  maintenance, 
supply,  and  support  functions;  it  coordinates  RSAF  trainee 
phase-in  and  Northrop  personnel  phase-out.  Program  Support 
and  Administration  Management  provides  overall  program 
plans;  its  functions  include  contracts  and  pricing,  sub- 
contracts and  procurement,  finance,  systems  management, 
administration,  and  quality  assurance.  Construction  and 
Services  management  accomplishes  surveillance  of  all  tech- 
nical, housing,  and  community  support  facility  construc- 
tion being  accomplished  under  subcontract  to  the  NAG;  it 
coordinates  and  monitors  the  transportation  of  all  con- 
struction materials,  the  implementation  of  radio  and 
telecommunication  requirements,  and  the  performance  of 
personnel  support  services  (35s 1-4  through  1-11). 

Northrop  has  subcontracted  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  Peace  Hawk  V technical  facilities  to  the 
George  A.  Fuller  Company  (GAFCO),  a Northrop  subsidiary, 
and  has  subcontracted  the  design  and  construction  of  Peace 
Hawk  V housing  and  community  facilities  to  the  Tumpane 
Company  (TUMCO) . Interfacility  and  interbase  communica- 
tion services  required  by  the  Peace  Hawk  V contract  have 
been  subcontracted  to  Page  Communications  Engineers,  Inc., 
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another  Northrop  subsidiary.  Computerized  logistics  ser- 
vices, including  the  tracking  of  supply  requisitions,  have 
been  contracted  by  Northrop  Worldwide  Aircraft  Services 
(M'/ASI)  (35:1-4  through  1-11), 

The  CONUS  management  functions  which  have  been 
delegated  by  the  Program  Manager  to  the  Deputy  Program  Man- 
ager, Hawthorne  Operations,  include  the  following  (35:1-11) 

1.  >!aintaining  Peace  Hawk  IV  aircraft  production, 
shipment,  and  support  overview  for  Peace  Hawk  IV  and  V 
integration  requirements. 

2.  Procurement,  packing,  and  shipping  of  aircraft 
support  items. 

3.  Shipment  of  technical  facility  furniture  and 
equipment  items. 

4.  Employing  personnel  for  Peace  Hawk  assignment. 

5.  Training  iN'orthrop  personnel  prior  to  their 
assignment  to  Peace  Hawk  training  duties. 

6.  Subcontractor  progress  payment  support. 

7.  Budget  administration. 

RSAF  Peace  Hawk  Project  Office 

Program  control  by  the  RS.AF  has  been  exercised 
through  the  HQ  RSAF  Chief  Peace  Hawk  Project  Officer  and 
RSAF  Peace  Hawk  Project  Officers  located  at  Dhahran,  Taif, 
and  Khamis  Niushayt  Air  Bases  (54).  These  Project  Officers 
have  kept  the  Commander  of  the  RSAF  informed  on  the  status 
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of  Peace  Hawk,  and  coordinated  RSAf  recommendations  with 
the  USMTM  and  Det  22  (58).  The  RSAF  Peace  Hawk  Project 
Officers  also  contact  Det  22  personnel,  on  a day-to-day 
basis,  regarding  recommendations  for  minor  changes  to  con- 
tractor or  Det  22  operations  (33j7-3), 

Summary 

Peace  Hawk  has  had  many  participants  including  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  HQ  USAF,  various  USAF 
commands  and  organizations  under  them,  the  USMTM,  Northrop, 
and  the  RSAF.  From  the  broad  policy  outlined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  day-to-day  operations  in- 
country, Peace  Hawk's  uniqueness  and  complexity  have 
demanded  management  flexibility  and  foresight  by  these 
organizations  in  order  to  help  ensure  accomplishment  of 
its  objectives.  Without  this  management  flexibility  and 
foresight,  the  present  success  of  Peace  Hawk  would  not 
have  been  possible. 
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CHAPTER  V 


PEACE  HA'-vTC:  PHASE  III  EXTENSION 

AND  PHASES  IV,  V,  AND  VI 

The  purpose  of  this  chapcer  is  co  chronologically 

relate  the  evolution  and  major  events  of  Peace  Hawk  Phase 

f 

III  Extension  and  Phases  IV,  V,  and  VI.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  major  events,  problems,  and  management  decision  nec- 
essary for  ensuring  the  successful  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  each  phase.  Peace  Hawk.  Ill  Extension  and 
Phase  V,  which  mainly  consisted  of  management,  maintenance, 
training,  supply  augmentation,  and  facilities  construction 
necessary  for  RSAF  modernization  and  self-sufficiency  with 
respect  to  the  F-5  aircraft,  and  Phases  IV  and  VI,  which 
involved  the  sale  of  additional  F-5Es  and  Fs,  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail. 

Peace  Hawk  III  Extension 

The  Peace  Hawk  III  contract  (which  provided  the 
Saudis  with  assistance  in  maintaining  their  Peace  Hawk  I 
and  II  aircraft)  was  scheduled  to  expire  on  15  August  1975. 
Peace  Hawk  V was  supposed  to  be  contracted  prior  to  the 
termination  of  Peace  Hawk  III  in  order  to  continue  this 
service.  Cn  13  September  1974,  a joint  USAF/Northrop  team 
completed  three  weeks  of  fact  gathering  in  Saudi  Arabia 
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designed  to  assise  AFLC  planners  in  developing  a Peace 
Hawk  V support  package  tailored  to  meet  increased  Saudi 
needs  and  desires  (39).  Several  major  construction  and 
remodeling  projects  for  supply  and  munitions  facilities 
were  formulated  for  Dhahran  and  Taif  Air  Bases,  training 
programs  were  outlined,  and  construction  of  depot  supply 
facilities  at  Dhahran  were  planned.  An  automated  logistics 
data  system  which  would  be  a modification  of  the  existing 
Page  Real-time  Information  Systems  for  Management  (PRISM) 

at  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama,  was  envisioned  for  the  RSAF.  ! 

This  system  was  to  include  one  computer  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  another  in  the  U.S.,  and  was  to  be  accessed  and  uti- 
lized in  both  countries.  In  the  U.S.,  it  was  to  be  tied  in 
to  the  AFLC  automated  computer  system,  the  HC-51  (l7). 

Peace  Hawk  V def initization  attempts.  An  initial  Peace 
Hawk  V proposal  was  briefed  to  HQ  AFLC  on  13  February  1975 
(59),  and  an  effort  was  made  on  13  March  1975,  after  a week 
of  discussions  with  the  RSAF,  to  document  in  a Memorandum 

of  Understanding  (MCU)  all  additions,  deletions,  and  * 

changes  requested  by  the  RSAF  (72).  By  the  latter  date, 
the  original  list  of  Dhahran  and  Taif  Air  Base  construc- 
tion and  renovation  projects,  which  had  been  planned  for 
Peace  Hawk  V,  had  been  greatly  increased  in  number  by  the 
Saudi  Arabian  government.  Construction  at  an  additional 
base,  Khamis  Mushayt,  had  been  added  as  well.  Two  wing 
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headquarters  buildings,  a base  headquarters  building,  sur- 
vival training  facilities,  a squadron  operations  building, 
a photo  lab,  and  an  avionics  shop  were  among  the  listed 
additions  desired  by  the  Saudrs.  Computerization  of  the 
RSAF  logistics  system  was  included  in  this  MOi,  with  the 
orovision  chat  it  "may  be  deleted  from  this  offer  as  late 
as  1 July  75  without  cost  impact 

Peace  Hawk  III  extension.  Ac  a meeting  in  the  Pentagon  a 
month  later  (23-29  April  1975),  General  Ahmann,  Chief  of 
Che  USMTM  in  Saudi  Arabia,  stated  that  the  Saudis  still 
were  not  fully  settled  on  the  services  they  wanted  incor- 
porated into  Peace  Hawk  V,  that  further  extensive  in-country 
negotiations  would  be  required,  and  that  not- co-exceed  (NTE) 
cost  estimates  being  prepared  by  the  contractor  should  be 
in  a detailed  cost  breakout  form  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
Saudi  decision  (36).  General  Ahraaiin  suggested  that  estab- 
lishment of  a contingency  fund  for  handling  cost  over-runs 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Saudis,  and  he  recommended  a six 
month  extension  of  Phase  III  (15  August  75  - 15  February  76), 
as  opposed  to  a one  year  extension  recommended  by  AFLC  and 
Northrop.  It  was  his  feeling  that  a six  month  extension 
would  be  adequate  time  to  definicize  areas  of  support  being 
requested  by  the  Saudi  government  (36). 

The  Letter  of  Offer  (LOA)  for  the  six  month  exten- 
sion of  Peace  Hawk  III  was  briefed  to  the  RSAF  in  Saudi 
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Arabia  in  June  of  1975,  and  was  signed  by  the  Saudi  Min- 
ister of  Defense  and  Aviation  (MODA)  on  29  July  1975.  The 
LCA  provided  for  funds  in  the  amount  of  $116,417,000  for 
contractor  technical  services  and  facilities,  and  an  addi- 
tional $775,000  (a  two  percent  surcharge)  for  L'SAF  con- 
tract administration  (31)  . The  contract  provided  for 
continuation  of  Peace  Hawk  III  support  in  increased 
amounts;  it  provided  additional  funds  for  services  required 
for  orderly  transition  to  Peace  Hawk  V,  including  long  term 
procurement  of  equipment  and  materials  and  long  term  leas- 
ing required  for  Peace  Hawk  V;  it  did  not  include  funds  for 
the  continuation  of  Northrop  pilot  training  services,  which 
had  "been  completed  under  Peace  Hawk  III;  and  it  included 
funding  for  the  movement  of  San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Cen- 
ter (SA-ALC)  Detachment  22  (Dec  22)  in-country  headquarters 
from  A1  Khobar  to  Riyadh,  a plan  which  was  later  discarded 
(31). 


Reorganization  of  Pet  22.  Thoughts  of  reorganizing  SA-ALC 
Dec  22  for  F>IS  support  of  Saudi  Arabia  originated  with  an 
11  Nov  1974  letter  from  Northrop 's  General  David  Burchinal 
(Ret.)  CO  General  Richard  Ellis,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  USAf, 
which  complained  of  "a  confusing  organizational  arrange- 
ment" of  USAF  representatives  in  Saudi  Arabia.  This  letter 
pointed  out  a lack  of  program  management  representatives 
in-councry,  Che  fact  that  in-country  contract  management 


representatives  reported  not  to  SA-ALC  but  to  the  Air 
Force  Contract  Management  Center  (AFCMC) , and  the  Saudi 
desire  to  deal  directly  with  a single  point  of  authority 
for  both  program  and  contract  management  (5).  Though  the 
return  letter  from  General  Tills  asserted  that  Saudi 
desires  to  deal  directly  with  Det  22  conflicted  with  "CSD 
(^Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense],  JCS  ;_Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff],  CI.\C  ;_Commander  in  Chief],  and  country  team  ^U.S. 
nersonnel  in  Saudi  Arabia  functioning  under  the  authority 
of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia]  desires  i_l3j,''  and 
that  SA-ALC  did,  in  fact,  exert  control  over  Det  22  on  con- 
tract matters,  the  thought  that  improvements  to  the  USAF 
organisational  arrangement  in-country  might  be  a good  idea 
was  not  dismissed  quickly.  During  a 13  Feb  1975  Peace 
Hawk  V program  presentation  to  the  AFLC  staff  by  SA-ALC, 
General  Klong  (AFLC/MM)  requested  chat  SA-ALC  study  AFCMC/ 
Dec  22/?rogram  manager  relationships  and  advise  AFLC  of  any 
changes  required  to  support  Peace  Hawk  V.  Subsequent  dis- 
cussions with  USMTM  (General  Ahmann) , HQ  USAF/LGF,  AFLC/MM 
(General  Post),  the  RSAF  (Generals  Zuhair  and  Kiio ja)  , and 
others  prompted  SA-ALC  (General  Kelly)  to  propose  to  AFLC 
on  2 May  1975  that  staffing  in  the  San  Antonio  Program  Man- 
agement Office  be  increased,  and  that  a Program  >ianagemenc 
Office  be  located  in-country  (23).  Though  this  in-country 
Program  Management  Office  was  first  envisioned  for  location 
in  Riyadh  (in  keeping  with  procurement  policy  of  separating 
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procuring  funccions  from  contract  administration  functions) 
it  was  later  established  in  A1  Khobar  and  placed  under  the 
operational  responsibility  of  the  SA-ALC  Dec  22  Commander 
(41) . Currently,  l7  Peace  Hawk  program  management  person- 
nel and  52  contract  management  personnel  are  colocated  in 
A1  Khobar,  functioning  under  the  direction  of  SA-ALC  (53). 

Continued  Peace  Hawk  V def initization  attempts.  As  a 
result  of  Che  continuing  changes  in  previsions  to  be  incor- 
porated into  Peace  Hawk  V,  a revised  Peace  Hawk  V program 
description  was  developed  to  reflect  a realignment  of 
required  and  optional  contract  items  to  be  briefed  to  the 
Saudi  government.  3y  3 June  1975,  however,  construction 
pricing,  which  had  caused  considerable  difficulty,  had  not 
yet  been  accomplished.  Northrop  was  reluctant  to  provide 
estimates  for  construction  ocher  chan  that  necessary  to 
house  Northrop  in-country  employees  (59).  Though  North- 
rop had  undertaken  construction  responsibilities  under 
Peace  Hawk  III  in  order  to  maintain  the  Peace  Hawk  single 
manager  concept  desired  by  the  Saudi  gcverrjnent,  construc- 
tion responsibilities  under  Peace  Hawk  V had  grown  to 
almost  20  times  that  of  Peace  Hawk  III  (16).  Northrop 
felt  uncomfortable  working  out  of  its  primary  area  of 
expertise,  and  had  experienced  difficulties  working  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (COE)  dur- 
ing Peace  Hawk  III.  .Northrop  felt  chat  the  CCE,  which 
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had  possessed  the  authority  to  halt  construction  at  will 
under  Peace  Hawk  III,  had  not  shown  concern  for  h'orthrop ' s 
timetable  for  completing  facility  construction  prior  to 
aircraft  deliveries.  The  COE  estimated  Peace  Hawk  V con- 
struction, if  placed  under  its  supervision,  would  take  13 
months  longer  to  complete  than  programmed  (16).  Also, 
Northrop  Airport  Development  Company  (NADC) , the  Northrop 
subsidiary  which  had  accomplished  Peace  Kawk  III  construc- 
tion, had  incurred  significant  financial  losses  as  a result 
of  similar  construction  ventures  in  Bangkok,  Singapore,  and 
elsewhere,  and  was  phased  out  as  a Northrop  enterprise  (57). 

In  San  Antonio,  on  9 May  1975,  Northrop  representa- 
tives presented  the  SA-ALC  Procuring  Contracting  Officer 
(?C0)  a letter  stating  Northrop 's  decision  not  to  enter 
into  any  other  construction  programs  as  a prime  contractor 
nor  as  a subcontractor.  At  first,  there  was  some  indica- 
tion that  Northrop  might  be  persuaded  to  continue  its 
constrijction  role  under  some  derivative  of  a cost  plus 
fixed  fee  contract  (57).  AFLC  then  made  a proposal  to  the 
Air  Staff,  which  was  disapproved,  to  delete  the  role  of 
the  CCE  in  Peace  Hawk  V construction  (16).  An  agreement 
suitable  to  both  parties  later  emerged  from  Northrop/USAF 
discussions  in  Washington,  D.C.,  whereby  Northrop’s  sub- 
sidiary, George  A.  Fuller  Construction  Company  (GAFCO) , 
would  assume  contract  responsibility  for  Peace  Kawk  V 
construction,  the  Air  Force  (SA-ALC)  would  assume  full 
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contract  administration  responsibility,  and  the  authority 
which  the  COE  had  exercised  over  Peace  Hawk  III  construc- 
tion would  be  altered  to  that  of  evaluating  construction 
progress  and  advising  L'SAF  contract  administrators  (16). 

USAF  engineers  to  be  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  super 
vise  construction  were  then  hand-selected  by  Major  General 
Barnes,  AFLC/DE,  and  sent  on  temporary  duty  to  GAFCO ' s 
design  center  in  California  for  extended  over- the -shoulder 
design  reviews  of  Peace  Hawk  V technical  facilities  (16). 

Additions  to  the  Peace  Hawk  III  extension.  Cn  1 December 
1975,  the  Peace  Hawk  III  extension,  which  was  to  expire 
and  be  replaced  by  Peace  Hawk  V on  15  February  1976,  was 
amended  to  provide  for  long  lead  time  development  work  on 
the  PRISM  computerized  tracking  and  reporting  system  which 
would  be  implemented  under  Peace  Hawk  V,  A Morthrop  sub- 
sidiary, Northrop  '.vorldwide  Aircraft  Services,  Inc.  (MvASI) 
was  contracted  to  install  one  Saudi-leased  computer  in 
Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  another  at  MvASI  headquarters  in 
Lawton,  Cklahoma.  .V.VASI  was  to  establish  and  operate  an 
integrated  logistics  system  for  the  Saudis,  and  interface 
that  system  with  the  USAF/AFLC  data  system.  X.v'ASI  also  was 
to  develop  Planning  Factor  Files  for  Saudi -peculiar  F-5 
aircraft  and  track  Saudi  supply  requisitions.  The  in- 
country computer  was  to  be  operational  by  20  June  1976  (62) 


Also  in  December  1975,  the  Peace  Kawk  V construc- 


tion contract  was  pre-awarded  to  Northrop,  to  provide  added 
lead  time  to  its  construction  subsidiary,  GAFCO  (16).  North- 
rop then  made  the  decision  to  award  subcontracts  for  Peace 
Hawk  V construction  projects  prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
facilities'  design,  in  order  to  meet  its  schedule,  GAFCO 
asked  for  bids  based  on  very  limited  engineering  definition. 

A Pakistani  firm,  Joint  Venture,  was  awarded  the  contract 

i 

for  technical  facilities  construction  for  a price  of  | 

approximately  $166  million,  which  has  since  increased  to  ! 

more  than  $200  million  as  changes  to  the  contract  have  been 
made.  Saudi  delay  in  approval  of  Joint  Venture  then  caused 
Northrop  a 45-day  delay  in  beginning  constructions  (16). 

Swiss  contractors  who  had  bid  (unsuccessfully)  for 
the  construction  contract  later  made  "certain  allegations  i 

with  regard  to  the  bidding  procedures  L.^0]"  through  diplo-  ' 

matic  channels,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  reversing  the 

award  decision.  Their  complaint  reportedly  centered  around  i 

offset  nrogram  promises  for  future  favors  made  to  them  dur- 

1 

ing  Northrop  sales  of  F-5  aircraft  to  their  country  (16). 

I 

Peace  Hawk  IV 

J 

Peace  Hawk  IV  consisted  of  the  sale  of  40  F-5Fs, 

20  F-5Fs,  two  simulators,  and  various  other  aircraft 

imorovements  and  support  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  :'ovcrnment  i 

! 

(67j  63).  This  phase  of  Peace  Hawk  had  its  begini'inig  in  j 
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Cccober  1973  v/hen  che  .3.SAF  requested  an  FMS  case  for 
50  F-5Es  (37:2).  Two  'nonchs  later,  in  December  1974,  che 
Saudi  Arabian  government  ashed  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DCO)  conduct  a survey  of  che  Saudi  Arabian  Arrr:ed 
Forces  to  determine  improvements  chat  could  be  made  in  the 
next  ten  years  to  increase  their  canabilicy  co  defend  their 
councry  (54j  74:3),  The  survey  was  conducc^d  by  else  DCD 
in  April  1974,  In  August  1974,  the  Executive  Summary  of 
this  survey  was  published  by  USAF/LOF;  it  formed  che  base- 
line for  Peace  Hawk  IV  (54),  One  of  che  recommendations 
of  che  USAF  regarding  force  structure  was  for  che  RSAF  to 
procure  additional  F-5  aircraft  v;ith  an  increased  mulci- 
role  capability  and  to  retrofit  che  F-5Es  already  possessed 
CO  the  same  configuration  as  che  new  aircraft  ;.74;3).  A 
Letter  of  Offer  (LCA)  for  40  F-5Es,  20  F-5Fs,  and  their 
supoorc  was  requested  by  the  Saudis  in  che  summ.er  of  1974, 
and  che  U.S.  Government  replied  co  this  request  with  an 
LCA  in  October  1974  (54).  This  LuA  was  rejected  by  the 
Saudis,  who  requested  chat  che  USAF  add  sim.ulacors  and 
other  aircraft  improvements  to  it  i37;2).  Price  and  Avail- 
ability information  co  fulfill  this  request  was  gathered, 
and  a revised  LOA  with  an  undefined  improvements  package 
was  presented  to  the  Saudis  in  December  1974  (54), 

Prince  Sultan  Bin  Abdul  Aziz,  che  uaudi  Arabian 
MODA,  signed  Che  DD  Form  I5l3,  Cffer  and  Acceptance,  for 
Phase  IV  of  Peace  H.awk  on  January  4,  1975  for  approximately 
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3769  million  dollars  (67 j 68).  Items  called  for  in  the  j 

LOA  were  as  follows  (49;  53) s 

1.  Forty  F-5Es  and  twenty  F-5Fs  with  RbAF  options 
plus  ARC-164  radios  and  ARh-'CCC  TACAN's.  (The  Saudis  later 
chose  the  ARN-llS  TACA2';  |_74:3].) 

2.  Two  Weapons  Systems  Simulators  plus  support. 

3.  Ten  F-5  Reconnaissance  (Recce)  Nose  Fits  which 
would  be  interchangeable  between  the  F-5E  and  F-5F. 

4.  Mobile  Training  Sets  (MTS). 

a.  One  new  F-5E/F  MTS  with  RSAF  options. 

b.  One  F-5F  modification  kit  with  RSAF 
options  for  the  existing  MTS  purchased  under  Peace  Hawk  II. 

5.  Common/ peculiar  support  equipment  and  initial 
spares  for  four  main  operating  bases.  (As  of  the  comple- 
tion date  of  this  thesis,  the  Saudis  have  not  yet  designated 

I 

a fourth  main  operating  base.  The  RSAF  is  currently  operat- 
ing out  of  bases  at  Dhahran,  Taif,  and  khamis  Mushayt  ^.see 
Figure  7]  l54].) 

% 

6.  Contractor  Technical  Support. 

7.  Four  Weapons  Systems  Logistics  Officers. 

S.  C-5  delivery  of  the  aircraft. 

9.  AFSC/AFLC  travel. 

10.  Improvements  Package. 

Three  of  these  items,  the  improvements  package,  the  MTS, 
and  the  flight  simulators,  plus  a fourth  item,  automatic 
test  equipment,  (which  was  later  added  to  the  improvements 
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package),  played  big  roles  in  Peace  Hawk  IV.  Further  dis- 
cussion of  these  items  will  show  dne  scope,  complexity,  and 
some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  implementing  Peace 
Hawk  IV. 

Improvements  package.  Contracts  for  the  basic  Peace  Hawk  IV 
aircraft  were  let  to  Northrop  in  February  1975.  They 
called  for  an  initial  basic  aircraft  configuration  (firm 
in  LOA)  which  consisted  of  the  following  (37:3): 

1.  Inertial  Navigation  System  (INS). 

2.  Instrument  Landing  System  (ILS) . 

3.  Assisted  Takeoff  Provisions. 

4.  Aerial  Refueling  System. 

5.  Reconnaissance  Provisions. 

6.  Inboard  275  gallon  fuel  tank  capability. 

7.  Centerline/ inboard  150  gallon  tank  capability. 

3.  ARC -164  radio. 

9.  ARN-;CC<  Tactical  Air  Navigation  System  (TACAN) 

(Saudis  later  chose  the  ARN'  113  TACAN  £74:3].) 

These  items  were  in  the  basic  Phase  IV  aircraft  without  the 
improvements  package  (except  for  the  radio  and  TACAN)  which 
had  not  yet  been  definitized.  ether  commitments  had  been  ; 

made  in  meetings  between  officials  from  the  USAF  and  RSAF 
to  provide  improvements  such  as  Laser  Guided  3ombs,  Maverick 
'"issiles,  and  improved  radar,  but  they  had  not  been  final- 
ized (74 : 3)  . 
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provide  a reconunended  USAF  improvemenc  program  to  the  RSAF 
(74:3),  Criginally  scheduled  to  last  through  June  1975, 

Che  contract  was  extended  to  August  and  finally  through 
October  1975.  Brigadier  General  Partin,  Deputy  for  Sys- 
tems, Aeronautical  Systems  Division,  AFSC,  briefed  the 
Saudis  in  August  1975  on  the  improvements  chat  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  recommended  they  make  (54).  On  October  23, 
1975,  Che  RSAF  approved  these  recommendations.  The 
improvements  approved  by  the  RSAF  were  as  follows  (77:2): 

1.  Improved  Radar  (APQ  159). 

2.  Automatic  Test  Equipment. 

3.  Maverick  Capability. 

4.  Laser  Target  Designator  for  the  F-5F. 

5.  Laser  Guided  Bomb  Certification. 

6.  Improved  Ejection  Seats. 

7.  ALR  46  (V)-2  Radar  Warning  Receiver. 

8.  ALE  40  Chaff /Flare  Dispenser  System. 

9.  Environmental  Control  System, 

10.  ARN  118  TACAN. 

11.  ARC - 164 (v)  UHF  Radio. 

12.  General  Reconfiguration.  (This  was  undertaken 
to  allow  for  weight,  space,  and  EMI  (^electromagnetic 
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interference]  considerations  resulting  from  the  above 
imorovements . One  of  the  items  included  in  this  reconfig- 
uration was  the  A?X  101  Identification- -Friend  or  FOE 
unit  i_ 74  : 2-3]  . ) 

Aporoval  of  the  improvements  package  was  granted 
almost  nine  months  after  contracts  had  been  submitted  to 
Northrop  for  aircraft  production.  As  a result,  the  LSAF 
and  Northrop  had  been  operating  on  an  essentially  undefined 
program  during  the  interim  period  of  time. 

Developmental  flight  testing,  utilizing  USAF  F-5Es, 
had  been  conducted  since  January  1975,  without  a defined 
imorovements  package.  RSAF  approval  of  the  improvements 
oackage  finally  gave  the  definition  needed  to  start  placing 
the  improvements  in  the  aircraft.  The  nine  month  delay  in 
arriving  at  a final  decision  had  compressed  the  schedule, 
"roduction  delivery  of  the  first  aircraft  was  scheduled 
for  June  1976 j however,  USAF  officials  indicated  to  the 
?vSAF  that  more  of  the  improvements  could  be  placed  in  the 
aircraft  if  the  production  delivery  date  was  slipped  to 
Seotember  1976  (54).  The  RSAF  approved  this  slippage, 
and  production  of  the  first  two  aircraft  was  completed  Ln 
Septem.ber.  (Despite  the  Eaudi  approval  for  slipping  the 
production  delivery  date,  all  the  item.s  were  not  installed 
in  the  Phase  IV  aircraft  prior  to  their  leaving  production. 
The  items  not  installed  were  designated  Package  Two  Items 
and  were  to  be  installed  in  the  aircraft  after  delivery 
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In- country.  Package  Two  Items  consisted  of  the  Radar 
V/arning  Receiver,  Blanking  Electronics  Unit,  Chaff /Flare 
Dispenser,  and  Laser  Target  Designator  ^54j.)  These  two 
aircraft  (F-5Es)  and  the  first  two  F-5Fs,  which  were 
delivered  from  production  in  December  1976  and  January/ 

1977,  were  utilized  for  production  verification  testing 
which  was  scheduled  to  continue  through  December  1977 
(54;  75:2). 

Support  of  these  aircraft,  once  they  were  in- 
country, was  affected  by  the  lack  of  definition  of  the 
improvem.ents  package.  AFLC  was  not  able  to  go  through 
normal  acquisition  channels  in  order  to  assure  that  support 
equipment,  spares,  and  other  necessary  equipment  was 
available  when  the  aircraft  arrived  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
(Because  this  was  a concurrent  program,  AFLC  normally  would 
not  have  ordered  any  support  equipment,  spares,  etc.  until 
the  systems  were  checked  out.  This  delay  would  have 
caused  the  support  not  to  be  available  when  needed.  Some 
systems,  such  as  the  radar,  still  were  being  checked 
out  at  the  time  this  thesis  was  completed.)  AFLC  worked 
closely  with  AFSC  and  Northrop  to  acquire  NOA  (Not  Other- 
wise Assigned)  kits  for  each  one  of  the  improvements. 

As  designs  for  these  improvements  were  changed,  the  kits 
were  updated.  Seme  kits,  such  as  the  one  for  the  radar, 
were  already  in  Saudi  Arabia  when  design  changes  neces- 
sitated kit  changes.  The  normal  logistics  functions 


done  by  AFLC  such  as  provisioning,  source  coding,  etc. 
were  to  be  accomplished  after  the  fact,  but  AFLC ’ s actions 
did  help  assure  that  the  aircraft  would  have  support 
available  upon  arrival  in  Saudi  Arabia  (54). 

Another  important  part  of  the  improvements  package 
involved  the  retrofit  of  18  F-5Bs  and  29  F-5Fs  purchased 
by  the  RSAF  under  Phases  I and  II  of  Peace  Hav;k  (54). 

(Two  F-5Bs  and  one  F-5E  had  been  lost  i.n  aircraft  acci- 
dents.) The  original  plan  was  to  retrofit  these  aircraft 
in-country.  In  October  1975,  KQ  USAF  tasked  AFSC  to  per- 
form a Retrofit  Study  in  order  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  retrofitting  the  aircraft,  the  type  of  retrofit,  and 
the  best  location  for  the  retrofit  to  take  place  (56t4). 

A meeting  was  held  in  .November  1975  involving  personnel 
from  HQ  USAF,  AFSC,  AFLC,  and  T.AC  to  evaluate  retrofit 
options.  Two  options  selected  for  further  study  were  as 
follows  (56:14): 
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1.  Partial  retrofit  in-country  consisting  of 
improved  TACAN,  radio,  and  egress  systems. 

2.  Full  retrofit  either  in  Palmdale,  California, 
or  in-country.  These  options  were  further  analyzed  and 
option  one  (Partial  Retrofit)  was  not  favored  due  to  less 
aircraft  capability  and  support  problems  (56:19).  Cption 
two  (Full  Retrofit)  was  studied  and  full  retrofit  at  Palm- 
dale was  chosen  as  the  most  feasible  option,  based  on  costs 
(approximately  $5.8  million  more  in-country),  community 
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impact,  housing  problems,  limited  technical  support,  sup- 
olementary  support  equipment  requirements,  and  maintenance 
interference  (56:33).  In  March  1976,  this  option  was 
briefed  to  the  RSAF  who  accepted  this  approach  (54). 

Kitproofing,  conducted  to  determine  the  changes 
needed  to  make  the  improvements  package  feasible  for  the 
retrofit  of  the  Peace  Hawk  II  aircraft,  began  in  December 
1976  and  was  scheduled  to  continue  through  December  1977 
(54).  Once  the  kitproofing  was  complete,  it  would  serve 
as  the  baseline  for  retrofit  of  the  remaining  aircraft. 

The  Peace  Hawk  I aircraft  were  to  be  retrofitted  with  new 
radios  and  TACA.Xs  in- country.  Retrofit  of  both  Peace 
Hawk  I and  II  aircraft  was  scheduled  to  begin  in  July  1977 
and  to  be  completed  by  December  1973  (54). 

Automatic  test  equinment.  As  part  of  the  improvements 
package,  the  RSA?  chose  to  use  Automatic  Test  Equipment 
(ATE)  for  support  of  much  of  the  new  equipment  that  they 
had  selected.  AIE  was  developed  for  the  radar,  the  IFF, 
the  IL3,  the  Chaff /Flare  Dispenser,  the  Maverick  and  Dog- 
fight Interface  Control  Units,  and  the  Blanking  Electronics 
Unit  (54).  This  equipment  was  designed  to  provide  expanded 
intermediate  level  maintenance  while  substantially  reducing 
life  cycle  cost  by  reducing  spare  requirements  and  depot 
repair  costs  (74:2).  Initial  RSAF  reaction  to  proposals 
for  the  ATE  was  not  favorable  because  the  RSAF  considered 
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the  equipment  too  sophisticated,  and  thought  it  would 
require  extensive  training  of  RSAF'  personnel  to  operate 
(7S).  The  RSAF  were  also  concerned  that,  once  trained  to 
operate  the  ATE,  their  maintenance  personnel  would  become 
"button  pushers"  and  would  not  be  required  to  have  a basic 
understanding  of  the  equipment  they  were  working  on  (54) . 
AFSC  representatives  held  meetings  with  the  Saudis  con- 
cerning this  subject  and  after  several  discussions  the 
Saudis  agreed  that  ATE  should  be  included  in  the  improve- 
ments package.  Captain  John  Shedd  from  the  International 
Fighter  Systems  Program  Office  (SPG)  participated  in  these 
discussions  and  made  the  following  com.ments  about  them: 

Besides  cost,  we  hit  on  self-sufficiency  and  chat 
ATE  would  facilitate  the  training  of  RSAF  technicians. 
The  point  we  got  across  was  that  they  had  to  continue 
CO  com.e  to  ATS  with  technicians  who  are  knowledgeable 
in  the  avionics  area  ....  They  would  have  to  provide 
people  who  are  Tech  School  qualified.  Based  on  their 
basic  knowledge  and  basic  understanding  in  the  avionics 
area,  they  would  then  be  trained  on  ATE  i.b4]. 

Mobile  training  sets  (MTS) . Peace  Kawk  IV  called  for  the 
procurement  of  one  new  mobile  training  sec  (MTS  120)  and 
Che  updating  of  an  earlier  mobile  training  set  (MTS  113) 
purchased  for  the  Peace  Kawk  II  (F-5E)  aircraft.  (These 
MTS  mock-ups  of  Che  aircraft  are  used  for  maintenance 
training  and  periodically  for  pilot  training  l54j.) 

MTS  113  located  at  Taif  Air  Base,  Saudi  Arabia,  required 
three  kits  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  The  first  kit,  deliv- 
ered in  September  1976,  contained  the  F-5E  improvements; 
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Dhahran  Air  3ase,  Saudi  Arabia,  was  fully  modified  excepc 
for  Che  third  kic  which  contained  the  ALR-46  and  the  Chaff/ 
Flare  Dispenser.  This  kic  was  delivered  along  with  the 
>rrs  120  (53). 

Flight  simulators.  The  RSAF  requested  the  inclusion  of  two 
F-5E  simulators,  support  equipment,  and  spare  parts  in  the 
Peace  Hawk  IV  LOA  signed  in  January  1975.  Provisions  for 
facilities  to  house  the  simulators  at  Dhahran  and  Taif  Air 
3ases  were  included  in  the  Peace  Hawk  V LCA  (20il-l). 

Since  this  involved  the  development,  acquisition,  and 
installation  of  simulators  that  were  not  yet  in  the  USAF 
inventory,  AFSC  was  given  management  responsibility.  A 
briefing  was  provided  by  the  Simulator  SPC  of  AFSC  to  the 
RSAF  and  the  USMTM  in  February  1975  which  defined  the  hard- 
ware and  logistics  support  concept.  The  minutes  of  this 
briefing  were  coordinated  to  provide  a baseline  for 
development  of  the  simulator  system  (20:1-1).  Baseline 
requirements  consisted  of  a cockpit/motion  svscem,  inscruc- 

► 

Cor  station,  computational  system,  and  a facility  to  house 
Che  equipment  (73:2).  Provisions  were  also  provided  for 
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future  growth  such  as  a Ground  Control  Intercept  (GCI) 
tle--^n,  a visual  systeti,  and  other  potential  aircraft 
changes  (73j2). 

A competitive  contractor  selection  process  began 
in  December  1975  and  resulted  in  the  award  of  a contract 
to  the  LirJc  Division  of  the  Singer  Company,  Silver 
Springs,  Maim/land,  in  October  1976  (20:1-1),  The  contract 
called  for  two  F-5E  Instrument  Flight  Simulators  to  be 
designed,  fabricated,  tested,  and  installed.  In  addition, 
Singer-Link  was  required  to  operate  and  maintain  the  sim- 
ulators for  one  year,  beginning  at  the  "Ready  For  Training" 
(RFT)  date,  and  also  was  responsible  for  providing  initial 
spares  and  all  associated  support  equipment  (29).  The  RFT 
daces  were  December  1973  and  January  1979  (22)  . Support  for 
two  additional  years  of  Operations  and  Maintenance  0 M) 
was  available  if  the  RSAF  desired  it.  However,  at  a Simu- 
lator Review  Driefing  held  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  March  1977, 
the  RSAF  stated  that  it  would  purchase  one  additional  year 
of  0 S M support,  but  would  not  be  rushed  into  caking  the 
full  two  years  as  previously  offered.  The  RSAF  indicated 
that  it  wanted  to  ensure  its  satisfaction  with  the  services 
performed  by  Singer- Linl<.  before  signing  a long  term  con- 
tract (22) . Singer-Link  personnel  attending  the  briefing 
said  they  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  one  year  option. 

Earlier,  at  the  Simulator  Preliminary  Design 
Review,  which  took  place  at  Silver  Springs,  Maryland,  from 
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25  January'’  1977  through  4 February  19  77,  the  ."^SAF  had 
stated  that  it  wished  to  align  the  support  concept  of  the 
simulators  with  the  concept  already  utilized  to  support 
the  RSAF  F-5E  aircraft  (z9) . The  existing  simulator 
contract  required  Singer-Link  to  provide  all  C 4 M,  all 
suonort  equipment,  and  all  spares.  Under  the  concept 
desired  by  the  RSAF,  Singer-Link  still  would  be  responsible 
for  0 L M,  but  the  RSAF/U3AF  would  become  responsible  for 
support  equipment  and  spares  support  (22) . AFLC,  in  sup- 
porting this  desire,  would  provide  a total  package  of  sup- 
port equipment  and  initial  spares.  This  package  would  be 
ready  no  later  than  Xovember  1978,  one  month  prior  to  the 
RFT  date  (22).  Future  spares  and  support  equipment  would 
be  handled  through  applicable  follow'-on  FMS  cases.  (At 
the  time  research  for  this  thesis  was  discontinued,  prep- 
arations for  simulator  support  by  AFLC  were  under.vay. 

HQ  L'SAF  renamed  the  Simulator  Program  "Peace  wren"  in 
March  1977  •_  24]  . Cgden  Air  Logistics  Center  had  been 
identified  as  the  System  Manager.  Provisioning  confer- 
ences for  support  equipment  and  spares  for  the  simulators 
were  scheduled  to  take  place  sometime  between  September 
1977  and  November  1977.  Cnee  the  requirements  are  deter- 
m.ined,  they  will  be  fonvarded  to  the  RSAF  for  requirements 
def initization.  Accomplishment  of  this  action  by  the  RSAF 
will  allow  AFLC  to  proceed  in  assuring  that  the  simulator 
sunport  package  is  ready  in  time  i_22;  24]  .) 
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Peace  Hawk  V 

Peace  Kawk  V finalization.  The  Peace  Hawk  V LCA  was  final 
ized  on  31  January  1976,  and  was  signed  by  the  Saudi  MCDA, 
Sultan  3in  Abdul  Aziz,  on  22  February  1976,  for  contractor 
services  not-to-exceed  $1,543,161,000  and  USAF  administra- 
tive charges  of  $30,863,220  (69).  The  contract  oerlod 
extends  from  15  February  1976  until  15  June  1979. 

Peace  Hawk  V support  categorization.  Contractor  services 
were  divided  into  separate  cases  for  management  purposes, 
including  the  following  (62): 


Case 

Item  Identifier 

Services  Value 

SR-GAN 

Contractor  Operational 
Support 

$397,204,000 

SR -GAT 

Technical  Construction 

493,637,000 

3R-GAR 

Material  Support 

31,500,000 

SR -GAS 

U.S.  Government  Tech- 
nical Services 

31,210,000 

SR -gain 

Custodial  Services 

6,434,000 

SR-G.-Ci 

Training  Mods 

31,000 

For  the 

purpose  of  description. 

Peace  Hawk  V is 

subdivided 

into  the  following  areas 

I Che  maintenance 

program,  the  logistics  and  logistics  training  program, 
operational  support  services,  personnel  support  services, 
technical  facilities  construction,  and  housing  construc- 
tion (43) . 
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Maintenance  oroairam.  The  purpose  of  the  maintenance 
program  Is  to  provide  aircraft,  engine,  support  equipment, 
special  vehicle,  avionics,  precision  measurement  equipment, 
armament  systems,  weapons,  and  other  related  maintenance 
services  required  to  support  RSAf  F-5  systems,  and  dally 
flying  and  training  schedules  (based  on  an  aircraft  utiliza- 
tion rate  of  20  hours  per  month,  a minimum  operationally 
ready  (CR)  race  of  7l  percent,  and  a not  operationally 
ready  due  to  maintenance  (NORM)  race  of  no  more  chan  24 
percent)  (43).  The  primary  goal  of  the  maintenance  program, 
however.  Is  the  concurrent  training,  coward  self- 
sufficiency,  of  RSAF  maintenance  officers  and  technicians. 

As  rapidly  as  RSAF  trainees  reach  a level  of  proficiency 
required  to  assume  the  full  authority  and  responsibility 
of  their  assigned  positions,  they  are  Integrated  Into  the 
work  force  and  their  contractor  counterparts  are  moved  to 
another  position  (43) . 

There  are  three  separate  training  objectives  for 
Saudi  trainees.  The  first  is  Zngllsh  language  comprehen- 
sion; Che  second  Is  technical  comprehension  of  aircraft 
operations,  maintenance,  and  support:  the  third  is  actual 
performance  of  aircraft  operations,  maintenance,  and  sup- 
port. Each  trainee  must  achieve  a level  of  English  pro- 
ficiency before  his  technical  training  courses  begin.  As 
he  progresses  In  technical  ability,  he  Is  cycled  through 
progressively  more  difficult  English  language  courses. 
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3och  English  language  training  and  technical  training 
courses  are  conducted  at  Dhahran  and  Taif  Air  Bases. 


i 


After  accomplishing  a specified  level  of  proficiency  in  the 
English  language  and  in  technical  training,  the  trainee  is 
given  extensive  on-the-job  training  (OJT)  at  either 
Dhahran,  Taif,  or  Khamis  Mushayt  Air  Bases  (35). 


Logistics  program.  Under  the  logistics  program, 
the  contractor  is  to  establish  base  supply  activities  at 
Dhahran  and  Khamis  Mushayt  Air  Bases,  operate  an  existing 
base  suppl]/  activity  at  Taif  Air  Base,  and  operate  a depot 
supply  activity  at  Dhahran  Air  Base.  The  contractor  is  to 
conduct  technical  training  and  OJT  of  RSAP  supply  person- 
nel concurrent  with  the  accomplishment  of  supply  and  logis- 
tic functions.  Another  of  the  contractor's  responsibili- 
ties is  to  provide  logistics  support  data  to  RSAF  and 
Det  22  upon  request.  These  supply  and  data  systems  are  to 
be  oriented  toward  support  for  RSAF  F-5  aircraft  and  asso- 
ciated systems  and  accessories  (43) . 

A non-standard  support  program,  currently  being 
developed  by  AFLC  using  Peace  HawK  V SR-GAi\  case  funds, 
is  being  incorporated  into  the  Phase  V contract  to  provide 
logistic  suDDort  for  all  systems  on  RSAF  F-5B/E/F  aircraft 
designated  as  being  country-peculiar  (24).  Under  this  pro- 
gram, standard  Air  Force  management  systems  will  be  used  to 
insure  performance  of  the  full  range  of  follow-on  logistics 
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functions  which  will  be  primarily  accomplished  by  contract. 
The  range  of  this  program's  logistics  support  functions 
will  include:  cataloging,  requisitioning  and  distributing 

parts,  suoplying  technical  publications,  performing  mate- 
rial deficiency  reporting,  engineering,  and  provisioning. 
Reoarable  depot  level  items  will  be  shipped  to  the  con- 
tractor through  an  TSAr  freight  forwarder  for  repair  and 
overhaul.  Serviceable  stocks  will  be  warehoused  in- 
country. Stock  replenishment  requisitions  will  be  sub- 
mitted using  assigned  federal  stock  numbers  (upon  comple- 
tion of  cataloging)  to  AFLC  for  input  into  the  HC-51  sys- 
tem against  the  appropriate  RSAF  FMS  case.  The  require- 
ment will  then  be  routed  to  the  appropriate  contractor 
for  procurement  action.  Direct  shipment  from  the  supplier 
to  Saudi  Arabia  will  be  effected  t.hrough  a Saudi-contracted 
freight  fonvarder  (43).  The  seirvices  of  this  program  may 
later  be  extended  by  AFLC  to  ocher  countries,  such  as  Iran 
and  Switzerland  (19). 

Coerational  sunnort  services.  Peace  Hawk  V opera- 
tional supnort  services  included  the  provisioning;  of 
vehicles,  the  operation  of  photo-reconnaissance  labora- 
tories, Che  maintenance  of  air  crew  life  support  equipment, 
Che  maintenance  and  operation  of  ground  communication  sys- 
tems, the  operation  and  maintenance  of  bombing  and  gunnery 
ranges,  and  the  performance  of  m.any  administrative  casks 
(43). 
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Contractor  persortnel  support.  Contractor  personnel 
support  services  included  housing,  messing,  motor  pool, 
medical,  recreational,  and  other  services  for  contractor, 
subcontractor,  and  3A-ALC  Det  22  personnel  and  their 
deoendents  at  Dhahran,  Taif,  and  Khamis  Xushayt  Air  Bases, 
and  at  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia.  Funding  which  was  originally 
provided  for  leased  housing  was  applied  to  housing  con- 
struction due  to  the  lack  of  lease  housing  available  and 
its  high  cost  (43) . 

Technical  facilities  construction.  The  Peace  Hawk 
V technical  facilities  construction  program  provided  for 
the  construction  of  32  facilities  at  Dhahran,  Taif,  and 
Khamis  Mushayt  Air  Bases ,. identified  as  necessary  to  sup- 
port 75  fighter  type  aircraft  at  each  base,  G.AFCG,  which 
was  responsible  for  construction  management  of  these  facil- 
ities, subcontracted  the  construction  to  a Pakistani  con- 
stnaction  consortium..  Joint  Venture.  Design  drawings,  fur- 
nishings, and  equipm.er.t  lists  were  to  be  approved  by  the 
USAF,  which  retained  responsibility  for  obtaining  kJAF 
agreement  on  selection  of  these  items  (43) . 

Housing  constitjction.  The  Peace  Hawk  V housing 
construction  program  was  to  provide  a total  of  1,267 
houses  and  associated  community  facilities  at  t.he  three 
air  bases.  These  houses  consisted  of  a m.ix  of  510  pre- 
engineered houses  and  757  houses  of  standard  block  and 
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concrece  construction  (43).  Though  no  housing  construc- 
tion funds,  as  such,  were  included  in  Peace  Hawk  V pro- 
visions, funds  for  leasing  housing  for  Northrop  employees 
were  provided,  'vhen  Northrop  discovered  that  housing  could 
be  constructed  less  expensively  than  it  could  be  leased 
(the  few  houses  found  to  be  available  leased  for  $100,000 
to  $200,000  per  year,  paid  in  advance  under  a minimum  lease 
period  of  two  years)  , the  decision  was  m.ade  and  approved 
to  use  employee  housing  funds  to  construct  housing.  These 
three  and  four  bedroom  houses,  designed  to  accommodate 
the  Saudi  lifestyle,  were  planned  for  eventual  turnover  to 
the  Saudi  government  for  use  as  base  housing  (16). 

Changes  to  Peace  Hawk  V.  On  9 February  1976,  prior  to 
signing  the  Peace  Hawk  V LOA,  the  Saudis  indicated  a desire 
for  four  additional  construction  projects.  One  of  these 
projects  was  the  construction  of  a power  plant  and  distri- 
bution center  at  Taif  to  satisfy  power  requirements  for  a 
civilian-contracted  housing  area  which  the  Saudis  had  not 
oreviously  mentioned  to  USAF  or  Northrop  representatives. 
The  ocher  projects  were  a sewage  plant  at  Dhahran,  reloca- 
tion of  a print  shop,  and  installation  of  a water  pump  and 
pipeline  at  Kharais  Mushayc  (12),  The  power  plant  addition 
at  Taif  was  provided  by  shifting  a power  plant  designed 
and  funded  for  Khamis  Mushayt  to  Taif,  after  it  was  discov- 
ered chat  Che  Saudis  had  independently  contracted  for  a 
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civilian  contracCor  Co  build  a power  plane  at  Khamis 
Mushayc  (16).  Afeer  inclusion  of  the  water  pump  and  pipe- 
line into  Peace  Hawk  V,  it  was  discovered  that  Che  CCE  had 
been  contracted  to  provide  wells  and  water  distribution 
systems  which  tapped  the  same  underground  water  resources 
(10).  3y  joint  agreement,  Che  USA?  then  transferred  some 
of  its  Peace  Hawk  funds  to  the  CCE  to  allow  them  to  inte- 
grate Che  needs  of  both  projects  into  one  (16). 

During  the  Peace  Hawk  V negotiations  in  January 
and  February  of  1976,  the  Saudi  government  indicated  some 
apprehension  about  the  in-councry  portion  of  the  programmed 
integrated  logistics  system  (PRISM) . Their  primary  con- 
cerns im'olve  safeguarding  of  sensitive  information,  and 
oocencial  interfacing  problems  between  this  computerized 
system  and  another  system  visualized  in  Saudi  long-range 
elans.  Though  the  Saudi  government  signed  the  Peace  Hawk 
V contract,  which  included  the  in-councry  automation  pro- 
gram, it  hedged  verbally  on  installation  of  the  in-councry 
computer  and  on  how  much  tracking  and  reporting  was  desir- 
able, In  the  meantime,  the  U3AF  needed  the  approved  Peace 
Hawk  V computer  assistance  for  managing  FMS  cases  for 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  leased  and  installed  the  U . S . based  por- 
tion of  the  system.  The  Saudi-based  computer  was  leased 
without  some  of  its  accessory  equipment,  installed,  and 
nut  CO  use  by  Northrop  for  managing  its  own  in-country 
efforts  ( 30) . 
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AFLC,  in  June  1976,  received  a message  from  Che 
USAF  representacives  in-councry  scaring  char  che  Jaudis 
unequivocally  did  noc  wane  Che  in-councry  porcion  of 
PRISM  placed  in  operacion  (1).  MvASI  had  concinued  ac  a 
rescricced  level  of  efforc  pending  chis  direccion.  Afcer 
receiving  chis  direccion,  MJASI  channelled  ics  cor.pucer- 
izacion  efforcs  via  che  U.S. -based  compucer  coward  simu- 
lacion  of  in-councry  compucer  supply  requisicions , and 
allocaced  m.ore  manpower  resources  co  manual  accoraplishmenc 
of  ics  in-councr^/  mission.  (Funds  co  pay  for  chese  addi- 
cional  personnel  came  from  Che  funds  chac  had  been  desig- 
naced  for  compucer  accessory  equipmenc  which  was  noc  pur- 
chased _307.)  The  modified  PRISM  compucer  syscem  which 
evolved  was  redesignated  Reporcirig  Analysis  Planning  Syscem 
(RAPS) . 

AFLC/MI  Chen  iniciaced  action  co  develop  a revised 
work  specification  for  che  work  Co  be  done  by  .P..ASI,  so 
chac  a 12 -month  letter  contract  between  che  USAP'  and  Porch - 
rop  could  be  effected  for  MJASI's  serw'ices.  During  chis 
12 -month  period,  a scacemenc  of  work  (SOW)  was  co  be 
developed  which  would  be  in  sufficient  detail  co  allow 
award  of  a follow-on  corapecicive  contract  (30). 

3y  August  1976  it  was  evident  cliac  some  opposicion 
CO  MvASI's  function  existed  within  AFLC.  One  incra- 
dir<^c cerate  memo,  dated  10  Aug  1976,  called  for  a "more 
Chorouch  review  of  ics  [.Che  J.AASI-L'sAF  concracc  worth  and 
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its  legal  implication  lSI]."  The  memo  pointed  out  that  a 
major  part  of  the  contractor's  efforts  would  be  "taKing 
data  from  USAF  data  systems  and  then  giving  that  data  back 
to  the  USAF"  at  a proposed  cost  of  36.9  m.illion.  It  also 
noted  that  the  contractor  would  have  complete  access  to 
"data  on  prices,  component  item  creakdowT.s , usage,  appli- 
cations, failures,  etc.  . . . at  no  charge  . . . which  ccull 
easily  give  the  contractor  a competitive  advantage  . . . 

[51] . " 


A later  memo  released  within  the  same  directorate 
requested  that  all  branches  "...  allow  full  interchange 
of  ?.SAF  foreign  military/  sales  data  with  the  contractor 
[.V.«ASl]  . . . ._6l],"  The  MvASI  Dayton  Office  Field  Manager 
stated  in  an  interview,  however,  that  he  had  experienced 
difficulty  in  m.eeting  milestones  in  those  areas  in  which 
he  was  required  to  extract  data  from  AFLC  systems.  Ke  had 
incurred  time  delays  caused  by  difficulty  in  gaining 
acceptance  by  JC-41  Acquisition  Procurement  Management  Sys- 
tem personnel,  who  were  sensitive  about  a contractor  prob- 
ing in  their  data  records  (30). 


Cn  3 December  1976,  a fixed  price  letter  contract 
(1)  for  continued  PAPS  computer  services  was  negotiated  by 
the  USAF  directly  with  .VAASI  (rather  than  through  Aorthrcp) 
and  was  backdated  to  25  June  1976  for  funding,  purposes  <30"). 
jef initization  of  the  SOW  was  comoleted  in  April  1977. 
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Peace  Hawk  V orog^ress.  3y  February  1977,  construction  of 
45  of  the  52  technical  facilities  required  by  Peace  Hawk  V 
were  in  progress,  and  the  remaining  37  facilities  were  to 
be  started  incrementally  through  early  1973.  The  contrac- 
tor was  behind  schedule  at  each  base.  Primary  difficulties 
encountered  were  problems  obtaining  Saudi  visas  for  third 
country  national  workers,  Saudi  program  changes,  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  Saudi  excavation  permits  and  approval 
of  construction  plans,  difficulty  in  obtaining  Saudi  per- 
mits and  security  passes  for  construction  workers,  poor 
in-country  communication  facilities  (43) , and  congested 
port  facilities  (53). 

Also  by  February  1977,  Peace  Hawk  V training  pro- 
gram.s  were  behind  schedule.  Of  the  m.inimum  25  Saudi 
trainee  inputs  required  monthly  to  achieve  1,646  trained 
technicians  by  June  1979  (Peace  Hawk  V expiration) , an 
average  of  only  seven  per  month  had  continued  the  program. 
The  attrition  rate  of  those  who  entered  training  since 
the  beginning  of  Peace  Hawk  V training  efforts  was  23.4 
percent  (43). 

Peace  Hawk  VI 

Peace  Hawk  VI  provided  for  the  procurement  of  four 
F-5F  aircraft  and  their  delivery  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Negotia- 
tions began  in  '‘!arch  1976  when  Saudi  officials  indicated 
that  they  wished  to  purchase  additional  aircraft  (54). 
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The  LCA  was  presented  to  the  l^vSAl"  with  the  expec- 
tation that  it  •■■.•ould  be  approved  no  later  chan  1 bovert.ber 
^70).  This,  however,  did  not  happen.  Trice  difier- 
"P.ces  between  th.e  Peace  Hawk  IV  and  VI  LdAs  for  the 
aircraft  were  not  unuerstocd  by  the  P.S.Vr',  and  the  PS.-lc 
would  not  Sinn  the  LCA  until  the  differences  were  fully 
explained  (7).  An  explanation  was  given  to  the  RSAr 
citing  Che  fact  chat  the  Peace  Hawk  IV  aircraft  were 
costed  without  the  improvements  package,  and  Peace  iiawk  VI 
aircraft  were  costed  with  the  improvements.  Two  years  cf 
price  escalation  also  had  affected  costs  (54),  This 
explanation  was  acceptable  to  the  P.SAF,  but  net  before 
Che  LCA  had  expir‘:^d.  A modification  to  the  LCA  which 
extended  the  expiration  date  to  31  January  1977  was  issued. 
Cn  30  January  1977,  the  Saudi  Arabian  MCJa  signed  the  Lv..'. 

I 70), 

Peace  Hawk  VI  called  for  th.e  procurement  of  four 
P-5?  aircraft  and  their  delivery.  APSC  was  given  the 
manag'i’ment  resnons ibi li cy  o'  procurring  the  aircraft,  while 
AFLJ  was  casAi-J  with  arranging  for  the  delivery  of  tiie  air- 
craft to  Saudi  Arabia  I'S).  The  aircraft  were  scheduled  to 
be  deli'/f^red  from,  production  during',  the  first  and  second 
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quarters  of  calendar  year  1973  with  delivery  In-councry 
by  C-5  aircraft  scheduled  for  the  second  quarter  of  1973. 

Xo  additional  spares  or  support  equipment  were  included  in 
this  phase  because  resources  available  within  follow-on 

iupnly  Support  Arrangements  and  Peace  Hawk  IV  initial  « 

lay- in  v/ere  considered  adequate  (6;  70).  | 

Summary 

Peace  Hawk  Phases  III  Extension,  IV,  V,  and  VI 
resulted  from  a continued  desire  by  the  Saudi  Arabian 
goverrtnent  to  further  modernize  and  increase  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  PSAP.  These  phases  included  the  acquisition 
of  additional  aircraft,  the  retrof ittir.g  of  aircraft  pur- 
chased under  Peace  Hawk  I and  II,  and  greatly  increased 

loGiscics  suDoort  for  these  aircraft  systems.  This  Icnis- 

♦ 

tics  support  included  contractor  maintenance  of  the  air- 
craft, contractor  supply  services,  coi'.current  trainiryg  by 

the  contractor  of  PS.AF  maintenance  anc  supply  persorjcel,  i 

1 

extensive  construction  of  technical  facilities  and  housing,  , 

continuation  of  English  language  training,,  and  various 

onerational  and  nersonnel  su^nort  services.  'ill  of  these 

■ ‘ 1 

chases  (with  the  exception  of  the  Phase  III  Extension)  are  ^ 

still  in  progress.  Their  successful  completion  will 

depend  on  continued  management  emphasis  to  assure  that  | 

their  unique  requirements  are  met  In  a timelv  and  satis-  ! 

factory  manner.  ' 
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CHAPTER  VI 

PEACE  haivt:  problem  APJIAS 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  co  discuss  several 
of  the  crcbler  areas  of  Peace  Havk,  Discussion  of  these 
nrobleti  areas  is  not  meant  as  a criticism  of  the  prograr.. , 
hut  is  designed  to  give  the  reader  added  insight  into  the 
masnitude  and  comDlexity  of  Peace  Hawk.  Areas  to  be  dis- 
cussed include  support  of  country-peculiar  items,  program 
changes  and  additions,  Saudi  decision  making,  and  RSAF 
training,  progress, 

Support  of  Country-Peculiar  Items 

Logistics  support  of  country-peculiar  items  ^^non- 
standard)  has  been  a subject  of  controversy  since  the 
early  stages  of  Peace  Hawk.  As  mentioned  in  Chapter  III, 
the  F-5  aircraft  was  not  originally  developed  for  inclusicn 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  inventory.  In  addition,  items  on  the 
aircraft  such  as  the  Inertial  Navigation  System,  the  Instru- 
ment Landing  System,  the  In-Flight  Refueling  System,  ar.d 
many  of  the  itetiS  in  the  Peace  Hawk  IV  improvements  package 
are  not  common  to  the  USAF  F-5  aircraft. 

Under  USAF  policy,  AFLC  is  not  authorized  to  pro- 
vide lopistics  support  for  components  peculiar  to  FMS 
customers  (7l:2-3).  Although  this  policy  existed,  the 
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RSAF  requested  that  the  USAF  provide  support  for  country- 
peculiar  items,  and  the  USAF  agreed  to  the  RSAF  request. 

HQ  USAF/LGF  authorized  deviation  from  the  policy,  and  San 
Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center  (SA-ALC)  awarded  a letter 
contract  to  Northrop  for  country-peculiar  item  support. 
Under  the  contract,  Northrop  provided  country-peculiar 
equipment,  technical  and  engineering  support,  maintained 
technical  orders  and  data  for  the  peculiar  systems,  and 
responded  to  technical  problems  (25:42),  This  support  by 
?Northrop  was  originally  to  continue  through  Phase  III  of 
Peace  Hawk,  but  has  been  continued  through  successive 
Peace  Hawk  phases . 

The  improvements'  package  for  Peace  Hawk  IV,  in 
addition  to  'oeir.g  affected  by  lack  of  definition,  contained 
country-peculiar  items.  AFLC  was  not  able  to  go  through 
normal  acquisition  channels  in  order  to  assure  that  support 
equipment,  spares,  and  other  necessary  equipment  was  avail- 
able when  the  Peace  Hawk  IV  aircraft  arrived  in- country. 
Working  closely  with  AFSC  and  Northrop,  AFLC  acquired  I'.'CA 
(Not  Otherwise  Assigned)  kits  for  each  one  of  the  improve- 
ments. Most  of  these  kits  were  bought  by  AFLC  on  the 
recommendation  of  Northrop  without  going  through  the  normal 
logistics  functions  such  as  provisioning,  source  coding, 
etc.  (34).  The  normal  logistics  functions  were  to  be 
accomplished  by  AFLC  after  the  kits  were  assembled.  How- 
ever, because  many  of  the  items  in  the  improvements  package 
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were  councry-pecullar,  AFLC  has  not  yet  completed  provi- 
sioning, source  coding,  etc.  for  them.  These  logistics 
functions  must  be  done  because  the  basic  F-5  aircraft  is 
scheduled  to  transition  from  AFSC  to  AFLC  in  June  1977, 
and  the  Saudi-peculiar  F-5  will  be  transitioned  in  October 
1973  (54).  At  that  time,  AFLC  will  assume  management  and 
engineering  responsibility  and  must  be  able  to  provide 
spares,  follow-on  support,  etc.  even  though  many  of  the 
it^ms  on  the  aircraft  are  country-peculiar. 

To  help  overcome  this  problem,  AFLC  is  currently 
developing  a non-standard  support  program  which  is  being 
incorporated  into  Peace  Hawk  V.  This  non-standard  support 
program  is  designed  to  provide  logistics  support  for  all 
systems  on  the  RSAF  F-5B/E/F  aircraft  designated  as  being 
country-peculiar  (24) . Under  this  program,  standard  Air 
Force  management  systems  will  be  used  to  insure  perform.ance 
of  the  full  range  of  follow-on  logistics  functions  which 
will  be  primarily  accomplished  by  the  contractor  (.'-orthrop) 
The  range  of  this  program's  logistic  support  functions 
will  include:  cataloging,  requisitioning  and  distributing 

parts,  supplying  technical  publications,  performir.g  mate- 
rial deficiency  reporting,  engineering,  and  provisioning. 
Reparable  depot  level  items  will  be  shipped  to  the  con- 
tractor through  an  RSAF  freight  forwarder  for  repair  and 
overhaul.  Ser^'iceable  stocks  will  be  warehoused  in-country 
Stock  replenishment  requisitions  will  be  submitted 


using  assigned  federal  stock,  numbers  (upon  completion  of 
cataloging)  to  AFLC  for  input  into  the  HO- 51  system  against 
the  appropriate  RSAF  FMS  case.  The  requirement  will  then 
be  routed  to  the  appropriate  contractor  for  procurement 
action.  Direct  shipment  from  the  supplier  to  the  RSAF  will 
be  effected  through  a Saudi-contracted  freight  forwarder 
(43). 

This  non-standard  support  program  should  enable 
AFLC  to  support  RSAF  country- peculiar  (non-standard)  items. 
It  can  serve  also  as  a basis  for  the  support  of  country- 
peculiar  items  in  future  FMS  cases  for  other  countries. 

Program  Changes  and  Additions 

Some  problems  have  occurred  as  a result  of  program 
changes  and  additions  by  the  RSAF.  Fortunately,  AFSC,  AFLC, 
and  Northrop  have  been  able  to  work  well  together,  and  thus 
help  alleviate  the  effect  of  these  changes  and  additions  on 
Peace  Hawk . 

Peace  Hawk  II.  The  LOA  for  Peace  Hawk  II,  which  primarily 
involved  the  sale  of  30  F-5Es  to  the  RSAF,  was  signed  on 
29  September  1971  (DDF  I5l3) . In  June  1972,  the  RSAF 
requested  an  aircraft  configuration  change  involving  instal- 
lation of  an  Inertial  Navigation  System  (INS).  This 
request  came  nine  months  after  the  original  LCA  had  been 
signed,  and  after  aircraft  production  was  in  progress.  A 
second  change  involving  inclusion  of  an  in-flight  refueling 
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capability  was  requested  in  October  1972  (13  months  after 
Che  original  LOA) . A third  change  was  requested  in  Feb- 
ruary 1973  for  installation  of  a sophisticated  Instrument 
Landing  System  (l7  months  after  the  original  LOA).  Since 
these  changes  had  occurred  after  aircraft  production  had 
begun,  retrofit  of  some  aircraft  was  necessary.  Production 
line  modifications  also  had  to  be  made.  In  addition,  the 
I-\S  and  in-flight  refueling  capability  had  to  be  flight 
tested  by  the  USAF  (25:16-17). 

The  first  Peace  Hawk  II  F-5E  aircraft  was  scheduled 
for  delivery  in  December  1973,  but  as  a result  of  the 
changes,  the  first  aircraft  was  not  delivered  in-councry 
until  Febrijary  1974.  Despite  these  changes,  through  superior 
management  by  AFSC,  AFLC,  and  Northrop,  the  delivery  of  the 
F-5Fs  for  Peace  Hawk  II  was  completed  on  schedule  in  late 
1974  (54). 

Peace  Hawk  V . The  Saudi  government  has  continually  added 
facility  construction  projects  to  the  Peace  Hawk  V pro- 
gram.. After  Che  LOA  for  Peace  Hawk  V was  prepared  for 
Saudi  approval,  the  Saudis  indicated  a desire  for  four 
additional  constructions,  including  a power  plant,  a sewage 
plant,  a print  shop,  and  a water  system  (12).  In  early 
1977  Che  RSAF  requested  the  construction  of  45  additional 
pre-engineered  houses,  two  warehouses,  and  a vehicle  main- 
tenance building  to  be  built  at  Khamis  Mushayt.  Such 
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additions  have  been  characteristic  of  the  constant  changes 
which  Peace  Hawk  V has  undergone,  and  have  impacted  the 


Peace  Hawk  construction  schedule  by  compounding  existing 
manpower  shortages.  Currently,  43  of  52  construction 
projects  are  behind  schedule,  and  27  of  those  are  more  than 
five  percent  behind  schedule  (58). 


Saudi  Decision-making 

Numerous  delays  in  the  Peace  Hawk  program  have 
resulted  from  Saudi  government  decision-making.  The  exten- 
sion of  Peace  Hawk  III  was  due  primarily  to  indecision  by 
the  Saudi  government  over  the  provisions  Peace  Hawk  V 
should  include.  It  took  the  Saudi  government  from  Septem- 
ber 1974  until  June  1976  to  decide  that  it  did  not  want  the 
in-country  portion  of  the  PRISM  computer  system.  As  late 
as  22  Februam/  1976,  the  Saudi  government  committed  itself 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  leasing  PRISM  computers 
and  assorted  peripheral  equipment,  the  use  of  which  it  dis- 
approved four  months  later  (1). 

Problems  in  Peace  Hawk  IV  wore  due  mainly  to  the 
length  of  time  necessary  to  get  a final  decision  by  the 
RSAF  on  the  aircraft  improvements  package.  An  undefined 
improvements  package  was  contained  in  the  original  LCA. 

In  February  1975,  a long  lead  contract  was  begun  to  deter- 
mine feasible  improvements  and  provide  a recommended  USAF 
improvement  program  to  the  RSAF  by  June  1975.  Two 
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extensions  to  the  contract  were  necessary  before  the  RSAF 
approved  the  improvements  package  in  October  1975. 

Approval  of  the  improvements  package  was  nine  months 
after  the  contracts  for  F-5E/F  production  had  been  submitted 
to  Northrop.  The  nine  month  delay  in  arriving  at  a final 
decision  coranressed  the  time  schedule  for  Peace  Hav>?k  IV, 
and  USAF  officials  indicated  to  the  RSAF  that  more  of  the 
imnrovements  could  be  placed  in  the  aircraft  if  the  produc- 
tion delivery  date  was  slipped  to  September  1976  (54). 

Despite  the  RSAF  approval  for  slipping  the  production  deliv- 
ery date,  all  the  improvement  items  were  not  installed  in 
the  Phase  IV  aircraft  prior  to  their  leaving  production. 

Items  not  installed  while  in  production  were  to  be  installed 
after  the  aircraft  were  delivered  in-country  (54). 

Saudi  delay  in  approval  of  the  Pakistani  constr^jc- 
tion  firm.  Joint  Venture,  caused  a 45-day  construction  lag 
for  Peace  Kawk  V technical  facilities.  3y  February  1977 
the  construction  of  technical  facilities  at  all  three  Saudi 
air  bases  was  running  behind  schedule  due  to  Saudi  govern- 
mental delays  in  approving  visas  for  construction  workers, 
delays  in  approving  permits  and  security  passes  for  construc- 
tion workers,  delays  in  choosing  housing  sites,  delays  in 
approving  excavation  permits,  and  delays  in  approving  con- 
struction plans. 

Though  many  of  these  delays  are  the  result  of 
bureaucratic  decision-making  procedures  which  are  deeply 
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rooted  in  the  Saudi  culture,  and  others  result  from  a lack 
of  managerial  expertise  in  technical  matters,  many  of  the 
delays  can  also  be  viewed  as  the  result  of  concerns  over 
the  high  percentage  of  foreigners  in  Saudi  Arabia,  concerns 
over  controlling  the  country’s  high  inflation  rate  (an 
aoproximate  50  percent  ^increase  last  year) , and  Saudi  con- 
cerns over  ocher  matters  which  may  not  be  readily  apparent 
to  those  who  would  criticize  their  Peace  Hawk  performance 
in  isolation.  Saudi  decision-making  with  regard  to  the 
Peace  Hawk  program  reportedly  has  shown  signs  of  improve- 
ment (26),  as  the  Saudi  government  has  realized  the  impact 
of  its  delays  on  the  program,  and  as  younger,  technically- 
oriented  PSAF  personnel  have  become  increasingly  more 
involved  in  decision-making. 

PSAF  Training  Progress 

From  the  beginning  of  Peace  Hawk  III  in  May  1972 
until  November  1976,  the  Saudi  government  was  able  to 
enlist  only  830  Saudi  personnel  into  the  Peace  Hawk  train- 
ing program.  Of  this  number,  195  personnel  withdrew  from 
training  for  either  administrative  or  deficiency  reasons. 
During  1975  and  1976,  an  average  of  12  RSAF  personnel 
entered  training  each  month,  but  fewer  than  7 training 
inputs  per  month  continued  training.  A minimum  of  25 
training  inputs  per  month  are  required  to  meet  the  Peace 
Hawk  V goal  of  1,646  technicians  by  June  1979.  3y  the  end 
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of  December  1976,  a total  of  635  RSAF  technicians  were 
enlisted  in  Peace  Kawk  training.  Besides  recruiting  and 
attrition  problems,  the  training  program  also  has  had  sig- 
nificant problems  with  absenteeism  and  military  transfers 
(43). 

The  foregoing  training  situation  is  a result  of  a 
very  small  Saudi  Arabian  work  force  (a  little  over  one 
million  persons) , a lack  of  education  and  technical  skills 
among  the  Saudi  people,  and  competition  within  Saudi 
Arabia's  rapidly  expanding  industrial  sector  for  its  gradu- 
ally increasing  labor  force.  It  is  easy  for  qualified 
Saudis  to  find  jobs  which  pay  more  money  and  require  less 
work  than  does  the  RSAF.  The  Saudi  government,  however, 
has  recently  increased  RSAF  salaries  significantly  to  alle- 
viate this  problem  (26). 

Summary 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  Peace  Hawk,  and  the 
extremely  rapid  modernization  of  an  undeveloped  nation 
of  only  five  and  a half  million  people,  Peace  Hawk  problems 
have  been  relatively  minor.  The  Saudi  government  has  asked 
for  management  support  from  the  U.S.  Government  which  h.as 
been  extended  to  few  ocher  countries.  The  Saudis  have 
requested  numerous  program  changes  and  additions,  and  they 
have  made  decisions  in  their  own  characteristic  manner. 

RSAF  personnel  inputs  to  the  training  program,  have  been 
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fewer  and  slower  than  expected  by  western  standards.  But, 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Saudis  have  asked  for  nothing 
they  were  not  willing  to  pay  for,  and  it  is  because  they  are 
aware  of  many  of  their  deficiencies  that  they  have  continued 
to  request  U.S.  assistance. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


COiXCLUSIONS  AM)  RECCM>;£.'.DAT  IC.'.i 


Conclus ions 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  was  to  pre^ei.t  at.  L-'  j 
case  study  highlighting  the  unique  factors,  Tianagen-^nt , 
and  environment  of  Peace  Hawk  Phases  I through  VI,  r-'.e 
development  of  Peace  Hawk's  management  structure  is  related 
as  it  evolved,  (Chapters  III  and  V),  and  is  stated 
(Chapter  IV)  in  the  context  of  its  functions  and  in-.er- 
relationships . The  effectiveness  of  this  mar.ai/emer.t  str'jc- 
ture  toward  achieving  Peace  Hawk  objectives  is  evidenced 
by  its  flexible  responses  to  non-standard  support  require- 
ments, to  Saudi  desires  for  intensive  USAF  management  at 
Saud'  exoense,  to  extensive  Saudi  program  changes,  and  to 
numerL'i-'  other  contingencies  which  have  evolve'l  during  the 
course  of  the  Peace  Hawk  program.  Though  the  RSAP  has  not 
completed  logistics  self-sufficiency  with  respect  to  its 
F-5  aircraft  at  the  termination  of  this  thesis  effort,  it 
has  been  able  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  its  manpower,  tech- 
nological, cultural,  educational,  and  governjnental  con- 
straints have  allowed. 

To  accomplish  the  thesis  objectives  which  are  con- 
tained in  Chapter  I,  the  researchers  formulated  and 
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answered  four  research  questions  which  are  listed  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  section. 


19 


Research  Questions 

question  one.  ''.’hat  is  the  historical  background  j:  Peace 
Hawk?  Saudi  Arabia's  amed  forces  historically  h ':ve 
received  much  assistance  and  training,  from  ocher  foreign 
countries.  Since  '..orld  '.Var  II,  the  United  Stat-s  has  been 
the  leading  supplier  of  material  and  training  to  oaudi 
Arabia.  The  organization  and  tactical  doctrir.e  of  the 
Saudi  Arabian  armed  forces  have  been  patterned  after  those 
of  the  United  States,  and  Saudi  Arabian  military  planners 
have  been  strongly  influenced  by  U.S.  assistance  and  train- 
ing, The  dependence  of  Saudi  Arabia  on  the  United  States 
for  military  assistance,  and  the  strong  influence  of  t.he 
United  States  military  structure,  have  played  a big  part 
in  the  evolution  of  Peace  Hawk. 

Peace  Hawk  began  when  the  Saudi  Arabian  govermenc 
decided  to  modernize  the  PSAF  by  purc.hasing  new  fighter  air- 
craft. At  the  time  this  decision  was  made,  the  RsAF  had 
five  flying  profgrams  involving  seven  t>'pes  of  aircraft. 

'■'ost  of  the  maintenance  on  these  aircraft  was  provided,  by 
contract , 

Several  fighter  aircraft  were  available  on  the 
international  arms  market  which  would  have  fulfilled  the 
Saudi  desires.  one  of  these  aircraft  was  the  .\orthron  P-5 
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designed  specifically  for  Security  Assistance  Programs  to 
meet  the  demands  of  countries  such  as  Saudi  Arabia. 

Northrop  was  given  permission  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  demonstrate  the  capabilities  of  the  F-5  to  the 
Saudi  Arabian  government.  However,  permission  by  the  State 
Department  for  Northrop  to  demonstrate  the  F-5  lid  not  carry 
with  it  Che  right  to  enter  into  a sales  agreement.  Saudi 
Arabia,  therefore,  had  to  go  through  normal  F^-ls  channels 
in  order  to  purchase  the  F-5.  A Letter  of  Cffer  (LDA)  was 
submitted  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  government  for  approval,  and 
on  23  July  1971,  Prince  Sultan  Bin  Abdul  Aoiz,  the  Saudi 
Minister  of  Defense  and  Aviation,  signed  the  LCA  for  Peace 
Hawk  I.  This  LCA  called  for  the  delivery  of  20  F-5Bs,  and 
signified  the  actual  beginning  of  Peace  Hawk.  Since  that 
time.  Peace  Hawk  has  grown  to  include  six  phases.  Peace 
Hawk  Phases  I,  II,  IV,  and  VI  have  dealt  primarily  with 
aircraft  sales  while  Peace  Hawk  Phases  III  and  IV  have 
dealt  primarily  with  maintenance,  training,  and  construc- 
tion in  support  of  these  aircraft.  Chapters  II,  III,  IV, 
and  V address  the  background  of  Peace  Hawk  from  its  early 
beginnings  to  its  current  day  status. 

Question  two.  How  has  the  Saudi  Arabian  environment 
impacted  upon  the  success  of  Peace  Hawk  objectives?  A 
number  of  Saudi  Arabian  envirorutental  factors  including 
formal  education,  an  inhospitable  terrain,  a lack  of 
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natural  resources,  an  almost  nonexistent  industrial  base,  ; 

I 

and  a lagging  infrastructure  have  impeded  Peace  Kawk  pro-  ; 

gress . 

The  primary  objectives  of  Peace  Kawk.  Phases  I,  II, 

IV,  and  VI  have  been  to  modernize  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force, 
and  to  increase  its  defense  capability.  Though  these 
objectives  have  not  been  reached  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  the  RSAF  and  the  Saudi  government,  as  evidenced  by  con- 
tinued weapons  buys,  there  can  be  little  question  that  pro- 
gress toward  modernization  of  weaponry  has  been  achieved. 

Saudi  Arabia's  defense  capability,  however,  is  dependent 
upon  more  factors  than  the  possession  of  modern  aircraft 
systems.  As  long  as  the  logistics  support  of  those  systems 
is  dependent  upon  foreign  contractors  who  are  restricted 
by  their  own  government  from  participating  in  hostilities, 
and  as  long  as  the  Industrial  base  of  the  ccuntrp/  is  depend- 
ent upon  foreigners  for  its  continuance,  Saudi  Arabia  can- 
not be  judged  to  have  achieved  a strong  defense  capability. 

Saudi  Arabia  has,  however,  made  strides  toward  self- 
sufficiency  in  operation  of  its  F-5  aircraft  as  indicated 
by  the  completion  of  contractor  pilot  trainin.g  with  the 
termination  of  Peace  Hawk  III. 

The  primargv  objective  of  Peace  Hawk  Phases  III  and 
V has  been  for  the  RSAF  to  achieve  maximum  self-sufficiency 

in  supporting  its  F-5  aircraft.  This  objective  has  not  i 

i 

been  achieved,  though  progress  has  been  made.  Follow-cn 

! 

I 
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Peace  Hawk  phases  may  be  required  co  allow  che  RSAF  co 
achieve  self-sufficiency  in  che  logistics  support  and 
maintenance  of  its  modernized  Air  Force.  And  there  is  no 
reason,  on  che  whole,  co  fault  either  che  contractor's 
efforts  or  che  Saudi  government  for  failure  to  attain 
self-sufficiency  to  dace,  3och  che  contractor  and  che 
Saudi  government  have  labored  under  constraints.  The  con- 
tractor has  been  faced  with  a shortage  of  construction 
workers,  a shortage  of  Saudi  trainee  inputs,  congested 
seaports,  and  continual  program  additions.  The  Saudi  gov- 
erriment,  probably  more  aware  of  its  problems  chan  anyone 
else,  has  attempted  co  industrialize  and  modernize  its 
country  overnight,  a feat  accomplished  by  che  western  worll 
in  several  hundred  years.  The  Saudi  government  has  been 
confronted  with  recent  inflation  races  of  more  chan  50 
percent  annually,  a total  labor  force  of  slightly  more  than 
one  million  workers,  a culture  which  has  little  concern  for 
hurrv,  a m.assLve  influx  of  foreign  nationals,  a lack  of 
natural  resources  (with  che  exception  of  cil),  a largely 
nomadic  and  uneducated  people,  and  a laggitig  infrastructure. 
Peace  Hawk  timetables  are  che  product  of  western  planning 
on  Saudi  behalf,  and  any  attempt  to  judge  Saudi  progress 
must  also  exairiine  che  validity  of  che  timetable. 

Saudi  trainee  iiiputs  to  training  programs  have  beer, 
fewer  than  planned  for;  almost  25  percent  of  those  who  have 
entero'i  traininn  have  dropped  out;  and  .Northrop  is  b^'^h.ind 
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in  its  construction  schedule.  But  these  facts  are  not  as 
'important  to  the  Saudi  government  as  the  facts  that  there 
are  more  trained  RSAF  personnel  today  than  before  Peace 
Hawk,  that  over  75  percent  of  those  who  have  entered  train- 
ing have  continued  it,  and  that  modern  air  base  facilities, 
roads,  and  houses  exist  today  where  only  sand  lay  a few 
years  ago. 

Question  three.  What  management  roles  have  HQ  L'SAF,  AFSC , 
AFLC,  and  Northrop  Corporation  had  in  Peace  Hawk?  PSAF 
progress  toward  modernization  and  maximum  logistics  self- 
sufficiency  can  be  attributed  to  the  joint  efforts  of  many 
DCD  and  contractor  organizations.  HQ  USAF  has  retained 
overall  authority  for  direction  of  the  Peace  Hawk  program 
within  its  Directorate  of  Military  Assistance  and  Sales. 
This  office  has  ensured  the  legality  and  appropriateness 
of  Peace  Hawk  negotiations  with  respect  to  higher  level 
policies  and  directives,  has  provided  guidelines  to  lower 
echelons  for  Peace  Hawk  implementation,  and  has  served  to 
coordinate  and  communicate  Peace  Hawk  activities  with 
agencies  outside  the  USAF. 

HQ  USAF  has  delegated  responsibility  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  Peace  Hawk  programs  to  major  commands  such  as 
AFSC,  AFLC,  TAC,  ATC,  and  MAC,  on  a functional  basis. 

AFSC,  which  has  been  assigned  primary  responsibility  for 
Peace  Hawk  phases  involving  the  sale  and  modification  of 
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aircraft  weapons  systems,  has  implemented  Peace  Hawk 
Phases  I,  II,  IV,  and  VI,  primarily  through  ASD  and  its 
International  Fighter  Aircraft  SPO.  (As  of  the  termina- 
tion of  this  thesis  effort,  Phases  IV  and  VI  have  not 
been  completed.)  AFLC,  which  has  been  assigned  primary 
responsibility  for  Peace  Hawk  phases  involving  logistics 
support,  has  implemented  Peace  Hawk  III  and  V,  chiefly 
through  the  San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center  (SA-ALC) , but 
with  adminis crative  assistance  from  AFALD.  TAG  has  pro- 
vided F-5  pilot  qualification  for  Northrop  and  PbsAF  per- 
sonnel. ATC  has  provided  training  materials  and  training 
assistance.  And,  MAC  has  provided  airlift  of  Peace  Hawk 
materials  and  F-5  aircraft. 

The  Northrop  Corporation,  functioning  as  the  Peace 
Hawk  sole  source  contractor,  has  been  responsible  to  the 
SA-ALC  Commander  for  satisfactory  completion  of  all  con- 
tract work.  In  this  capacity,  Northrop  has  managed  sub- 
contracts with  the  George  A.  Fuller  Company,  Page  Communi- 
cation Engineers,  Inc.,  Northrop  Worldwide  Aircraft  ::jer- 
vices  (all  Northrop  subsidiaries),  the  luranane  Company, 
and  others. 

Question  four.  What  have  been  some  of  the  problems  encoun- 
tered in  Peace  Hawk  and  what  lessons  have  been  learned 
which  may  be  applicable  to  similar  Fl’.S  programs  in  the 
future?  Chancer  VI  highlighted  some  Peace  Hawk  problem 
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areas.  Problem  areas  addressed  included  the  support  of 
country-oeculiar  (non-standard)  items,  program  changes 
and  additions,  Saudi  decision  m.aking,  and  RSAF  training 
progress . 


Countrv-oeculiar  items.  Support  of  country- 
peculiar  items  has  been  necessary  almost  from  Peace  Hawk's 
inception.  Under  USAF  policy,  AFLC  normally  is  not  author- 
ized to  provide  logistics  support  for  components  peculiar 
to  FN<S  customers.  The  USAF,  consenting  to  RSAF  wishes,  has 
provided  for  support  of  these  country-peculiar  items 
through  a contract  with  Northrop.  At  first,  this  support 
was  to  have  lasted  through  Peace  Hawk  III,  but  it  has  con- 
tinued through  later  Peace  Hawk  phases. 

The  basic  F-5E  aircraft  is  scheduled  to  transition 
from  AFSC  to  AFLC  in  June  1977,  and  the  Saudi -peculiar  F-5 
will  transition  in  October  1973.  At  that  tine,  Ai'LC  will 
assume  management  and  engineering  responsibility  and  must 
be  able  to  provide  spares,  follow-on  support,  etc.  although 
many  of  the  items  on  the  aircraft  are  country-peculiar. 

AFLC  is  currently  developing  a non-standard  support 
program  to  provide  support  for  country-peculiar  items.  The 
non-standard  support  program  is  being  incorporated  into 
Peace  Hav/k  V and  is  designed  to  provide  logistics  support 
for  all  systems  on  the  RSAF  F-53/E/F  aircraft  designated 
as  being  countrv'-peculiar . 
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Country-peculiar  (non-standard)  items  appear  to  be 
a continuing  factor  in  future  FMS  programs.  If  this  non- 
standard support  program  works,  it  can  serve  as  a basis 
for  the  support  of  country-peculiar  items  in  future  FMS 
cases,  not  only  for  Saudi  Arabia  but  for  other  countries  as 
well. 


Program  changes  and  additions.  Program  changes  and 
additions  necessitated  retrofit  of  several  aircraft,  pro- 
duction line  changes,  and  changes  of  som.e  aircraft  deliv- 
eries to  Saudi  Arabia  under  Peace  Hawk  II.  Peace  Hawk  V 
has  also  been  affected  by  program  changes  and  additions. 
Construction  additions  coupled  with  a shortage  of  manpower 
have  resulted  in  43  of  52  construction  projects  being  behind 
schedule  at  the  time  this  thesis  effort  was  com.pleted. 

Saudi  decision-making.  Saudi  decision-making  has 
caused  numerous  delays  in  the  Peace  Hawk  program,.  The 
Peace  Hawk  III  extension  was  due  primarily  to  indecision 
by  the  Saudi  government  over  what  should  be  included  in 
Peace  Hawk  V.  Certain  items  in  the  Peace  Hawk  IV  improve- 
ments oackage  have  had  to  be  installed  in  the  Peace  Hawk  IV 
aircraft  in  Saudi  Arabia  rather  than  at  the  Northrop  fac- 
tory as  a result  of  Saudi  indecision  in  approving  the 
Peace  Hawk  IV  improvements  package.  Construction  of  many 
of  the  ?e.ace  Hawk  V technical  facilities  is  rannirig  behind 
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schedule  because  of  Saudi  delays  in  approving  visas,  work 
permits,  security  passes , and  choosing  housing  sites. 
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Although  Saudi  decision-making  delays  continue  to 
hinder  Peace  Hawk  progress,  the  Saudi  Arabian  government 
has  begun  to  realize  the  impact  of  these  delays.  Younger 
and  more  technically-oriented  personnel  have  become  more 
involved  in  decision-making.  If  this  trend  continues, 

Peace  Hawk  delays  due  to  decision-making  should  decrease 
and  overall  program  progress  should  increase. 

PSAF  training  progress.  RSAF  training  progress  has 
been  hindered  by  recruiting,  attrition  (23.4  percent), 
absenteeism,  and  military  transfers.  These  problems  have 
resulted  in  fewer  than  seven  training  inputs  per  month 
continuing  training,  as  compared  to  a minimum  requirement 
of  twenty-five  training  inputs  per  month  necessary  to  meet 
the  Peace  Hawk  V goal  of  1,646  trained  technicians  by 
June  1979. 

Other  factors  which  have  impacted  on  PSAF  training 
progress  include  the  very  small  size  of  the  Saudi  Arabian 
work  force,  a lack  of  education  and  technical  skills  among 
the  Saudi  people,  and  competition  for  skilled  labor  from 
Saudi  Arabia's  growing  industrial  sector.  The  Saudi 
Arabian  government  has  taken  steps  to  increase  the  educa- 
tional level  of  its  people  (see  Chapter  II)  and  also  has 
increased  RSAF  salaries  in  an  attempt  to  provide  more 
training  inputs  for  Peace  Hawk. 
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P.ecommendatlons  for  Future  Study 

If  Che  Peace  Hawk  program  continues  past  cermina- 
Cion  of  Che  Peace  Hawk  IV,  V,  and  VI  contracts,  studies 
which  continue  and  complete  documentation  of  Peace  Hawk 
should  be  undertaken  to  provide  future  students  of  Pl-!i 
w^Lch  a comolece  record  of  this  program.  Comparative 
studies  becv/een  die  logistics  aspects  of  Peace  Hawk  and 
the  Peace  Log  program  with  Iran  could  provide  further 
insights  into  the  sales  of  logistics  support  systems  to 
expanding  "third  world"  allies  and  friendly  nations  whose 
economic  capability  of  purchasing  complex  defense  systems 
cemnorarily  exceeds  their  technological  base  for  supporting 
them.  The  growth  of  USAP  involvement  in  non-standard  sup- 
tore,  currently  still  in  developmental  stages,  should  not 
go  undocumented  or  unstudied.  Abundant  sources  for  these 
studies  and  others,  such  as  the  FvAFS  computerization  of 
F'-:S  milestones,  planning  factor  files,  and  requisition 
status  are  available  within  HQ  ATLC  and  APALC  located  at 
Vright-Patcerson  AP3,  Chio. 

» 
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